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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





PRAYING FOR THE DEAD. 
The prosecution of Mrs. Woolfrey before 
the ecclesiastical court in England has given 





occasion to much discussion, 

The following list of quotations from various 
eminent Protestant divines in support of the 
doctrine of praying for the dead, we extract 
from an English newspaper. It appears to be 
drawn up with considerable care, and may be 
in‘eresting to such of our readers as are curi- 


ous in regard to Theological matters, | 














1. Calvin, L. 3. Inst. C. 5. intimates, that 
the souls of the just are detained in Abraham's 
bosom till the day of judgment; and it is well 
known that his disciples at Geneva, and, per- 
haps, every where ele, instead of adhering to 
his doctrine, in condemning mortals to eternal | 
torments, without any fault on their part, now | 
hold that the most confirmed im guilt and the | 
finally impenitent shall in the end be saved | 
(Encyclo. Art. Gencva); thus establishing, as) 
Fletcher of Madeley observes, ‘a general purga- 
tory.’ —Checks on Antinom. vol. 4. 

2. On some occasions Luther admits of pur | 
gatory as an article founded on seripture.—.4s- | 
sertiones, Art. 37, Disp. Leipsie. 

3. Melancthon confesses that the ancients | 
prayed for the dead, and says that the Luther- 
ans do not find fault with it.—dpolog. Conf. 
Aug. 

4. Dr. Thorndike, Just Weights &c. ch.} 
16,—* The practice of the church, in interced- | 
ing for them (the faithful departed) at the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, is so general and so an- | 
cient, that it cannot be thought to have come 1n | 
upon imposture, but that the same assertion will 
take hold of the common Christianity.’ 

5. The Protestant translators of M. Du Pin, 
Cent. p. 3, confess, ‘It is evident from some very 
ancient records of the church (nothing can be | 
more so), that it was a custom among Christians, | 
ab antiquo, to pray for the souls of the faithful | 
“departed, in the dreadful mysteries.” And a! 
little after, they tell us that ‘St. John Chrys. } 
ostom, in his third Homily on Philippians, | 
plainly asserts it was decreed by the apostles.’ | 
—‘ And this we find practiced, say they, ‘ by! 
many eminent fathers of the church,’ 

6. ‘Let not, for example,’ says Dr. Forbes, 
‘let not the ancient practice of praying, and 
making oblations, for the dead, received 
throughout the universal] church of Christ, al- 
most from the very time of the apostles, be any 
more rejected by Protestants, as unlawful or | 
vain. Let them reverence the judgment of the 
primitive church ; and admit a practice, strength- 
ened by the uninterrupted profession of so| 
many ages,’—Dhiscourse on Purgatory. 

7. ‘Nay,’ says Dr. Taylor, ‘we find by the 
history of the Maccabees, the Jews did pray | 
and make offerings forthe dead. This prac- | 
tice was, at first, and wniversal ; it being plain 
in Tertullian, Cyprian, and others,’ —Liberly of 
Prophecying . 5 

8. Bishop Montague, also, in his Appeal, c. 
18, asserts a middle state, or third place, for he 
says positively, ‘That the souls of the right. | 
eous, before Christ’s ascension, were not in 
heaven, strickly taken, not in that heaven which 
is now the receptacle of the righteous.’ Then | 
in relation to the texts, which seem to restrain) 
the state of departed souls either to hell or| 
heaven, he says,‘ This is to be understood, of 
the final state of souls after the day of judg- 
ment, when there will be no more than two) 
conditions of souls everlastingly; viz., heaven | 
and hell, and in this both churches agree.’ 

9. Bishop Andrews, in his private devotions, | 
printed at Oxford, an. 1675, says: ‘Give to the 
living, mercy and grace; and to the dead, rest 
and light perpetual.’—p. 326. 

10. Dr, Barrow, Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
Dr. Thorndike, in the epitaphs they composed 
for themselves, desire the prayers of the faith- 
ful—the one, that he may find mercy in the day 
of the Lord ; the other, that he may have rest, 
and a happy resurrection. 

11, 12, 13. Bishops Usher, Sheldon, and 
Blandford belicved that the dead ought to be 
prayed for; and were wont, like the Catholic, 
to pray for them.—Collier’s Hist. 

14, The published Meditations of the reli- 
gious Dr. Johnson prove that he constantly | 
prayed for his deceased wife. 

15. The present Bishop of Exeter (not Dr. 
Philpotts), in a sermon just published, prays for 
the soul of poor Princess Charlotte, ‘as far as 
this is lawful and profitable.’— Dr. Milner's End 
of Controversy. 

16 +Indeed,’ say the Encyclopedists, ‘ the 
belief in purgatory is now-—by one of those | 
strange revolutions to which the human mind is | 
subject—becoming the general belief of Pro-} 
testants.’ 

} 











17. What were the epinions of the Fathers 
on purgatery may be collected from the follow. | 
ing remarkable confession of Mr. Fulke in his | 
‘ Confutation of Purgatory,’ p. 362, where he 
says that ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustin, Je- 
rome, and a great many more of the fathers, have 
erred in believing that sacrifice for the dead was 
an apostolic tradition,’ 

18. The Jewish church to this very day 
employs prayer for the dead, as js evident from 
the books written by the Jewish Rabbis who 
lived before and after the birth of Christ. In 
proof [| shall produce the following authors, 
who declare this truth: —Rabbi Simeon in lib. 
20, ar. in cap. 18 Gen,; Menachim Siam, in 
comment. ad Levit c. 16; Rabbi Hisimn Alphes | 
Scholiastes, ad cap. Roch.; Rabbi Kimchi Da. | 
vid, in Psalm 32; and Rabbi Moses, in his | 
Symbolum Fidei Judeorum, printed in the year | 
1569, fol. 26,27, and 32, where we see the | 
Jewish prescribed form of prayer forthe dead, 
Nay, Whitaker’s words are a sufficient testi- 
mony ; for he acknowledges (cout. Dureuin, 
lib. 1, p. 85,) «that prayer for the dead is some 
of the Jewish doctrine,’ 

19. In The Saturday Magazine, July 27th, 
18333, p. 30, under the title ‘The manner in 
which the early Christians treated their dead,’ 











we read, ‘From the more early writers we learn 
that the primitive Chistians did sometimes offer 
up both private and public prayers for the dead ; 
that is, for ‘all the servants of Christ departed 
this life in his faith and fear.’ For saints and 
martyrs, and not for ordinary Christians only, 
they offered up prayer as well as praise. ‘They 
gave thanks to God ‘ for delivering the deceased 
out of the miseries of this sinful world; and 
they prayed that he would reccive: to teienoelf, 
to rest and happiness, the souls that he had 
taken quot of this world; and that, at the gener- 
al resurrection, he would consummate the glory 
and bliss of his -elect, both in body and soul. 
Orations were likewise very frequently made in 
honor of those who had been eminent for piety 
and virtue. A deacon read such portions of | 
Scripture as contained promises of the rcsur- 
rection; and appropriate psalms and anthems 
were sung at the interment, as well as during 
the procession, The Eucharist was likewise 
commonly celebrated, when the funeral happen- 
ed to be in the morning ; for, at that time, the 
communion was generally received by all, fast- 
ing.’—dbridged from Shepherd, 


20. The following is the conclusion of the, 
learned Leibnitz: ‘The most ancient senti- 
ment of the church is, that prayers are to be 
offered for the dead, and the dead are helped 
by prayers, and that those who have departed 
out of this life, though received by God to| 
grace through Christ, their eternal punishment | 
remitted, and themselves made heirs ef life 
eternal, do still oftentimes suffer some pater. ‘ 
nai chastisement or purgation from sins, par- | 
ticularly ifin this life they have net sofficient. | 
ly washed away this stain; and to this some | 
have applied the word of Christ about paying’ 
the last farthing, and that all flesh shall be! 
salted with fire, others the passage of Paul | 
concerning those who have built upon the foun. 
dation wood, hay, stubble, and shall be saved 
yet, so as by fire, others the passage about | 
baptism for the dead. The holy fathers differ} 
as to the mode of purgation; . . . But be 
that as it may, almost all have agreed .in a! 
paternal chastisement or purgation after this 
life.’ Vetustissma Ecclesia sententia est or- 
andum esse pro mortuis et mortuos precibus | 
juvari, et eos qui ex hac vita discesserunt, oteit 
in gratiam per Christuin a Deo recepti, remis- | 
sa eterna pena, heredes vite wterne effect is | 
sint subindo adhue pro peccatis catisgatiynem | 
aliquam paternam sive purgationem pati, pre- 
sertim si hanc Jabem in hac vita non satis di- 
luerunt; et luc accommodarunt alii verba 
Christi de solvendo novissimo quadranti, et 
quod omnis caro igne salietur, alii locum, Pau- 
li de his qui fundamento inedificaverunt lignuim, 
fwenum, stipulam, et salvi erunt quasi per ignem, 
alii lecum de baptismo pro mortuis. Sancti Pa- 
tres variant quidem cirea purgationis modum ;. 
... quidquid hajus sit, pleriqae omnes consen- 
suerunt ia Castigtionem paternam, sive purga- 
tionem pest hanc vitam,— Leibnitz Systema Tihe- 
ologie, ad finem, 

21. Bishop Bull: All the Christian churches 
in the world, however distant from each other, 
agree in the prayer of the oblation of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice im the Holy Eucharist, or Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper ( and the same ap- 
plies to prayers forthe dead); which consent 
is indeed wonderful. All the ancient liturgies 
agree in this form of prayer, almost in the same 
words, but fully and exactly in the same sense, 
order, and method ; which whoever attentively 
considers, must be convinced, that this order 
of prayer was delivered to the several churches 
in the very first plantation and settlement of 
them’—Bishop Bull on Common Prayer, Ser- 
mon 12, vol, i. 

22. Bishop Overal, * Notes on the Common 
Prayer,’ p. 64 says, . . . . * Besides, prayer for 
the dead cannot be denied but to have been 
universally used ofall Christians in the ancient- 
est and purest times of the church, and by the 
Greek fathers, who never admitted any purga- 
tory, no more than we do, and yet pray fur the 
dead notwithstanding.’ 

23. Dr. Nicholls, * Aditional notes on the 
Common prayer,’ p, 64, says, * Although it cans 
not be exactly and distinctly declared what 
benefit the dead receive by these prayers, | 
which the living make for them ; yet, if there | 
be nothing else, is there at least in it, that! 
hereby is Geclared the communion and conjunc. | 
tion which we have still with one another, mem- 
bers of the same hody whereof Christ is the 
head,’ 

24. Bishop Cosin: ‘Upon the prayer that we, 
with all those that are departed in the true faith | 
of God's holy name, may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss,’ says,‘ And whatsoever 
the effect and fruit of this prayer will be, though 
it be uncertain; yet hereby we show that 
charity which we owe to all those that are fel- 
low servant with us to Christ; and in this re- 
gard our prayers cannot be condemned, being | 
neither impious nor unfit for those that profess 
the Chistian religion.’ 

25. In King Edward’s first Liturgy we read 
the following suffrage in behalf of the deceas- 
ed:— 














‘LET US PRAY. 

*O Lord, with whom do live the spirits of 
them that are dead, and in whom the souls of 
them that be elected, after they be delivered 
from the burden of the flesh, be in joy and fe- 
licity: Grant unto this thy servant that the 
sin which he hath commited inthis world be 
not imputed unto him, but that he escaping 
the gates of hell, and pains of eternal dark- 
ness, may ever dwell inthe regions of light,’ 
&c., &c. 

26. Finally, leading eminent Protestant di- 
vines confess and admit, that * All the liturgies 
published from the Council of Ephesus to the 
16th century, Catholic, Nestorian, Butychian, 
Malabar, Chaldean, Egyptien, Abyssinian, and 
Ethiopian; those of Constantinople, of the 
Greeks, Syrians, whether Orthodox or Jacob- 
ites; those of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. 
James, exp!ained in the fourth century by St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem; that; in fine, of the apos- 
tolic constitutions, written before the others in 
the third century—all are uniform on the sub- 
ject of praying for the dead, 





}at the sudden death of her father, was left with- 


_ tinguished those lingerings of timidity and re- 


For the Register and Observer. 


‘LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN UN- 
TO ALL MEN. 

In the Christian Review for Dec. 1838, p 
540, will be found another striking instance 
of the Christian moderation and liberality which 
ought to be established in every print for the 
advancement of true gospel charity. 

And here by the way we see how Miss Mar- 
tineau came to indulge in her contemptible tirade 
ayainst missionaries among the Indians. She is 
speaking of Mackinaw whan she pours forth her 
bile upon this subject, and when with a disingenu- 
ousness werthy only of Fanny Wright, with whom 
she is plainly affiliated in thought, feeling and r eli- 
gious belief,’ §c. Fe. 

‘ Contemptible!’ How gentle! Miss Martin- 
eau, a Unitarian in belief, affilisted with Fan- 
ay Wright infidelity! Unitarianism and Fan- 
ny Wright infidelity one! 

The author of this language a‘ter defen- 
ding the missionaries and setting forth. the en~, 
tirely good influence of their free exertions, 
says, * This, she ( Miss M ) either did or didf 
not know, If she did, her abuse justifies us in 
calling her an unprincipled vilifier of the best 
of causes. If she did not, her ignorance is 
passing strange, as the facts about missions 
are before the world; and her tirade should ex- 
cite no other feeling than that of pity and con. 
tempt.’ Let me ask whether Miss Martineau 
might not possibly have had reason as she 
thought from information presented to her mind, 
although erroneous in fact it might be, to ut- 
ter the tirade complaiuad of? And if she was 
fully guilty, towards her or any one, or any 
opinion ofa similar kind, is contempt a chris- 
tian word, or does it argue more of passion 
and harshness than of christian spirit.’ ‘To hold 
up the same glass in which he sees her for him to 
see himself in,x—when he classes Unitarian 
belief with Wrizht Infidelity, we might show 
the difference too plainto be mistaken, and 
thea say,‘ this he either did or did not know. 
If he did, his abuse might justify us in calling 
himan unprincipled vilifier of a good cause. 
If he did not, Ais ignorance is passing strange, 
as the belief of both are before the world; and 
his comparison should excite no other feeling 
than that of pity and contempt.’ ‘By thy 
words thou shall be justified &c,’ Bat we 
would forbear, and ecn:leavor to be filled only 
with pity fer this ebullition of unwarranted 
severity ; whispering into the car of the author 
an entreaty that he would pe more censiderate 
and guarded in speech, inform himself better 
with regard to the systems he compares, and 
endeavor to‘ judge righteous judgment,’ 





[Fiom the Ladies’ Companion for December.) 
THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 
BY LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY, 
Among the forms of benevolence, which in 


our age of the world, are both multiplied and 
various, perliaps few of us sufficiently keep in 


mind the Charity of Wages. To assist the} ¥ 
own industry, ennobles| 
lt keeps elive that love of indepen-| . 
dence, which js so priceless inva free country. | 
=a" 





poor, through their 
them, 
To geudge, oF ages _lwbe 
is false economy. Itis to swell the ranks off 
degradation and vice. In our sex, it is unpar- 
donable cruelty ; for the avenues in which they 
can gain an honest subsistence, are neither so 
numerous nor so flowery, that we may cloge 
them at pleasure, and be innocent. We ought 
not to consider ourselves as doing the duty of 
Christians—though we subscribe liberally to 
foreign and popular charitics—while we with- 
hold the helping hand, or the word of sympa- 
thy from the female laborer within our own 
gates, 

I know not that I narrate an uncommon, or 
peculiar circumstance, when I mention a young | 
girl, brought up in comparative affluence, who 


out resources. The mother’s health failed, 
through grief and misfortune, and she nobly 
resolved to earn a subsistence for hoth. She 
turned to the needle, with which she had been 
dexterous for amusement, or the decoration of | 
her own apparel. A little instruction enabled 

her to pursue from house to house, the wat neg 
tion of a dress maker. 

At first, some of the delicate feelings of carly 
culture clung around her, She dared scarcely 
to raise her eyes, at the table of strangers, and 
when at night money was given her, she felt 
half ashamed to take it, But want soon ex- | 





finement, Before her pittance was earned, it 
was mentally devoted to the purchase of some 
comfort for her enfeebled mother. It soon be- 
came evident that her common earnings were | 
insufficient, She took home extra work, and} 
abridged her intervals of rest, Her candle went 
not out by night, and sometimes when her mo- 
ther had retired, she almost extinguished the | 
fire, continuing to work with chilled hands and 
teet, lest the stock of fuel should not suffice un- | 
til her slender earnings would allow her to pur- 
chase more. 

Her nervous system became overwrought 
and diseased. Those for whom she worked, 
were cften querulovs, and hard to please, She 
felt an insuperable longing for a kind word, an 
encouraging look, for some form of sympathy 
tea sustain the sensitive spirit. Those who 
hired her had not put these in the contract. 
Work on her part, and money on theirs, was 
all the stipulation. They did not perceive that 
her step grew feeble, as day by day she passed 
throngh the crowded streets to her task, or 
night after night returned to nurse her itifirm 
mother. A sudden flush came upon her cheek, 
and she sank into the grave before the parent 
for whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods of 
absence, did all in her power to aid him in di- 
minishing their expenses. He was not of that 
class who spend their wages on their arrival in 
port, and forget their family! But as that 
family increased, his earnings, without rigid 
economy on her part, would have been insuf- 
ficent for their support, 

At length the bitter news came that her 
husband was lost at sea. When the first shock 








together, and not be dependent on charity. She 


cohdition of the tempest-tost 


} 
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n,and determined to do that for her chil- 
| which their father had so often expressed 
his wish to have done, that they should be kept 


vhad great personal strength, and a good con- 
stitution. She made choice of the hardest 
work, which is performed by females, because 
it promised the most immediate reward. Often 
after her hard task of washing, did she forget 
her weariness, while, in the dusky twilight she 
hastened toward her lowly home, as the mothe: 
bird nerves her wing when she draws nearer to 
hér nest, 

* But she found her sickly babe a sufferer from 
these absences; and sometimes accidents befe! 
the other little ones, from her having no person 
with whom to leave them. The sum which 
she earned, would not always pay for the, inju 
ty they had sustained by the want of her shel- 
tering care, [t occasionally happened, that it 
the lady for whom she worked, was out, or en- 
gaged with company, she returned without her 

ment, for which either to wait or to go again. 
were inconveniences, which those who dwill in 
abodes of plenty cannol estimate. 

Was there not some Jabor which she con! 
perform at home, and thus protect the nurs. 
linge for whose subsistence she toiled? The 
spinning wheel and loom first presented them- 
sélves to her thought, fur she had been skillful 
i@ their use, in the far off agricultural village 
where -her youth was repent. But domestic 
manufactures had become unfashionable, and 
she could obtain no such employment. Coarse 
needle work scemed her only resource. At 
this she toiled incessantly, scarcely allowing 
herself time to get, or partake of a scanty meal. 
But after all was done, the remuneration was 
inadequate to their necessities. She could 
searcely supply a sufficiency of the coarsest 
food. Her children shivered as the winter 
drew on. Their garments, though constantly 
mended, were thin, and their poor little feet, 
bare and blue. She drew back from the mis. 
erable fire that they might be warmed, and 
shaddered as she saw the’ means of sustaining 
this comfort wasting away. 

Still the injunction of her departed husband 
lay Ceep and warm io her heart. She asked 
no eharity. Sle omitted no exertion, and her 
whole life was as one prayer to God. 

At this crisis, a society, formed on the true 
principles of benevolence, to aid poverty through 
its own efforts, arose to save ber from destruc- 
tion. Its express object was to improve the 
mariner, and 

bffering hooselisld, It comprised an es- 
yment where garments were made for 

én; and here she obtained a constant sup. 

of needle work with liberal and prompt pay- 
mest. One of its most beautiful features was 
& school, where the elementary branches of a 

Goh education were gratuitously taught.— 
Hee instruction in the use of the needle was 
boghly imparted, and as soon as the pupils 
Able to finish a garment for the clothing 

the) “were encouraged by receiving 2 


e oy gtk 6" a 


we to God.’ 

What has become of the proposals issued 
from. Princeton of a translation of Olshausen? 
Have such passages as the above frightened 
the orthordox of that exceedingly orthodox 
place, and made them relinquish the idea ?— 
Western Messenger. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

Union among his disciples on the princi- 
ples of his religion, was enjoinedt by Christ as 
a duty of primary importance. Under circum- 
stances the most impressive -and affucting, 
he addressed his apostles on this subject, io 
the following manner, 

‘Ve are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 


mand you. This is my commandment, that ye love 
ote an other, as I have loved you. A new com- 


By this shall ali men know that-ye are ny disctptes, 
if ye have love one to an other.’ 

In these words of the Savio-, two things are 
made plain, In the first place, he 
describes the manner, in which his disciples 
are required to love one an other. In the sec- 
ond place, he assigns a special reason why 


definitely prescribed manner. 

The duty of mutual love among his disciples 
as enjoined by Christ, is not a duty of an inde. 
finite meaning, you are not commanded to love 
one an other in such manner as may suit your 
fancies—your prejudices—your selfish inter- 
ests. JItis not at your option to nullify the 


'spirit of thisduty and contract the sphere of 


its requisitions. This you may not do, under 
the blinding and hardening influence of a pare 
ty ora worldly spirit. This duty is made plain; 
for it is to be an imitation of the Savior’s example 
in this respect. This is my commandment, 
says Christ, my new commandment by way of 
peculiar and solemn emphasis, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you—sich is the duty. 
And by the observance of this definite com- 
mand, we are to show, that we are the disciples 
of Christ; by thas advancing his cause. 
Union among his followers growing out of 
of such love, was enjoined by ovr Savior with 
reference to its bearing on the prosperity of 
his kingdom in the earth. Such union was to 
comprise the grand moral means, by which 
this kingdom was to be extended and estab- 
lished, in purity and power, Such a connex- 
ion between the anion of his followers and the 
prosperity of his kingdom is presented to our 
view inthe prayer relative to this subject, 
which the Savibdr offered, just before his cru- 
cifixion. Says the Savior, I pray for all those, 
who shall believe on me through the preach- 
ing of the apostles, that they may be one, even 
as we are one, that the world may believe, 
that thou has sent me. ~ 

“In this petition of our Savior, is presented 
to our contemplation a truth, which must com- 
mend to every philanthropic mind the duty of 





with ‘co: 


came running from school, with & hot 
the eldest one exclaiming, ‘See 1 
here are twenty cents. 
a frock for the baby. They gave them to me, 
for making a sailor's gingham shirt, strong and 
good. My teacher says I shall soon sew 
well enough to make one of a nicer kind, for 
which I ain to receive seventy-five cents, Then 
I will help you to pay your house rent. Oh, 
I never was so happy in my life, and yetd 
could not help crying when I waked, for I re- 
membered that you used to make exactly such 
shirts for dear father, and I did not know but 
the nan for whom [ made this might be lost 
atsea, and never come back to his home any 
more.’ 

‘Here is. a_ hook,’ said the little sister, 
‘ which my teacher let me take from the schoo! 
library, to bring home and read to you, while 
you sit at work, And she is so good and kind 
to me, mother, she takes as much pains to) 
have me learn, as if we were cver so rich, and 
1 love her dearly.’ 

‘ Blessings on her,’ said the widow, through 
her grateful tears. ‘ Heaven’s blessings on the 
society, and on every lady into whose heart 
God has put it to help the desolate poor, 
through their own industry.” And night and 
morning she taught her knecling babes the 
prayer of gratitude for their benefactresses, 

Let us encourage every variety of effort, by 
which our sex can win a subsistence, and fos- 
ter in the young that spirit which prefers the 
happy consciousness of beiny useful, to any 
form of indolent and helpless dependence. In 
our bounty to the poor, let us keep in mind the 
principle of aiding them as far ag possible, 
through their own exertions, for she who thus 
studies their moral! benefit, elevates them in the 
scale of being, and performs an acceptable ser- 
vice to her country and to her God, 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters on 
these subjects. Instruct them in the economy 
of charity. Your responsibility comprises both 
earth and heaven, 

There are many works from writers of the 
present day, which afford valuable hints for 
conversation, on the subject of being respect- 
able and happy, without the possession of 
wealth. Pre-eminent among them, is Miss 
Sedgwick’s ‘Rich Poor Man, and Poor Ric& 
Man,’ From your own obsereations, you can 
illustrate the. truth of such sentiments. You 
can convince them from the page of history, 
that virtue, and talent, and the heart’s true fe- 
licity, may exist without the tinsel of gold. 


Olshausen on John U1, 16.—‘ This thought, 
that the Love of God isthe fountain of redemp- 
tion, is in such exact accordance with the con- 
stant language of the New Testament, which 
represents Christ as making reconciliation not 
to Cod but to man, (see 2 Cor. v. 19,) that one 
may well wonder haw the doctrine of atone- 
ment could ever have taken that form in the 
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christian union, with an infinite solemnity. and. 
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is ike eas 
of christians. The truth of whic it 
is this; namely, that an evangelical union 
among Christians, is ordained by God to he the 
special means of extending and establishing the 
gospel kingdom in the world. 

On this mportant topic, permit me to offer 
you a word of explanation, from the pen of 
Dr. Styles. 


*‘ Union among Christians,’ says he, ‘ was appoint- 
ed to succeed the miraculous powers in supporting 
and diffusing Christianity through the world God's 
ways are consummately wise. In theinfancy of the 
gospel, the miraculous powers subserved two ends, 
support and evidence, or verification, of Christianity. 
And having demonstrably attested the cause, and 
supernaturally upheld it against all opposition, till it 
had formed such an interest among men, as being 
cemented by the noble principle of union and benev- 
olence, it might support and perpetuate itself in a 
natural way, these powers were Serene 4 withdrawn, 
when effectual care had been thus taken for the se- 
curity of the Guspe!, the transmitting of it, therefore, 
in some measure devolved on its converts, under the 
all-vontroling, over-ruling providence of Heaven. 
Though God accomplishes his moral, as well as nat- 
ural ends, by secondary causes and subordinate 
means, yet there is room for the concurrent agency 
of these causes ;—and hence we are to work together 
with God, And the apostles took early care, as the 
namber of the faithful increased, to recommend this 
useful principle of union and benevolence, which, 
cementing the body of believers, should in due time 
form an impregnable esprit du corps, to succeed 
the supernatural effusions of the divine spirit, and 


co-operate with God in carrying on and supporting » 


the same great design. Even in the infancy of the 
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Church, by which God is reconciled to us, not {tien 


mandment I give unto you, that ye love one an other; | 
as Uhave loved you, that ye also love one an other. | thig, the whole world would have, beeu conver- 


here |} 


his disciplea should love one an other in this | 
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cultiva vhabitant Sof countrie: ; 
each-other b inition the ost repugnant, 
by contests the violent, forgetting their ancient 
animesity ; and. ing.into one mass, at the com- 
mand of a person whem they had never seen,—and 
who had ccased to be an inhabitant of this world, was 
an astonishing spectacle, Such a sudden assimila- 
‘tion of the most discordant, materials—such love issa- 
ing from hearts naturally selfish, and giving birth to 
a new race and progeny, could be aserihed to noth- 
ing but a divine interposition. It was an experimen- 
tal proof of that kingdom of God, that celestial econ- 
omy, by which the powers of the future world, are 
imparted to the present,” ; 
Such were the brightness and glory of the 
Christian kingdom, at its finest establishment. 
| And this brightness and glory, it is obvious to 
remark, arise from the fidelity, with which 
the disciples so generally obeyed the new com- 
mand of their divine master, [lad the like 
fidelity to this primary injunction been perse- 
veringly manifested from ege to age, leng ere 

















‘ted tothe purity the symplicity and the di- 
‘vine authority of the Gospel. But, las, how 
different from this is the spectacle, which many 
, Successive centuries unfolded to human view, 
The bright rising of, the sun of righteous- 
| ness opon a dark and ruined workl, was des- 
tined to be at iength overcast by the thick 
| Clouds of a most impious, a most pestiferous 
| superstition. An iron hearted despotism, was 
| permitted to hold a protracted and an almost 
, undisputed sway within the pale of the Chris- 
\tian Charch. During this dismal period, there 
' was indeed pence; but it was the peace of the 
grave ; and there wes union; but it was the 
junion of the dead, The reign of popery, was 
\the reign of spiritual dezo!ation; and of deep 
and sarious woe. 
| At length the dawn of a day of light ond 
| liberty and Jove, arose Opon the enslaved and 
degraded church; in the reformation under 
Luther—Calvin—and their ccadjotors. But the 
| protestant reformation did not succeed, in ful- 
‘ly réstoring at once the Christian Charch to 
{ the sywplicity of the gospel. The principles, 
‘indeed, on which the Reformers commenced 
ltheir work, were the principles of truth: tlie 
‘sufficiency of the scriptures snd the right of 
private judgment. On these principles they 
| began a good work. But they had not pro- 
'ceeced far in it, befure their practice presen- 
‘ted a melancholy inernsistency with their 
\ protestant principles. They were willing to 
| examine the scriptures for themselves ; they 
; were not willing, that others shou'd do tle 
jsame. They soon made it evident, that it was 
| not «0 much popery in its essential spirit, as the 
‘reigning pope, which was the more especial 
teause of their dissent. They were well con- 
jtent to retain the system for substance of 
_ power, provided they themselves might hope 
to preside in its administration. 
; But, as they had actually commenced the 
reformation on the prirciples of the freedom 
of individual conciousness in matters of religion 
| and of the sufficiency of the scriptures as a 
guide in faith and practice, they at length 
found- themselves in lamentable controversies, 





he present dey in mtich power, thon 
viong indications of a steady and sure dec 

I have asserted, that the reformers did not 
gree weli among themselves ; and that their 
lisagreement has been followed by consequen- 
cesthe most disastrous. The proofs of the 
truth of this assertion, are sbundent, Tcan only 
lute to ther, 

It is the desire of the reformers to gain 
wer to their side, the learned and accomplished 
Rrasmus. And,at first Erasmus appeared fa- 
vorably disposed towards them; for he was as 
nuch an enemy to superstition and ecclesias- 
ical tyranny, os any of them. But, npon con- 
sideration, he declined uniting with them. And 
me general reason of this is implied ‘in the 
ollowing remarks which he addessed to the 
reformers, 

* You all appeal to the pure word of God,’ says 
Erasmus, ‘ whereof you think yourselves true inter- 
preters. Agree then among yourselves, before you 
aretend to give law to the world,’ 

That divisions and contentions of a grave 
character did exist among the reformers, is ev- 
ident, as from other sources, so emphatically 
rom the testimony of Calvin himself. Ina let- 
ter to Melancthon, Calvin has these memora- 
ble words, 

‘ It is important,’ says he, ‘that no suspicion of the 
divisions which are among us, descend to future 
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churches, while being too small to form respectable | ages; for it would be ridiculous beyond imagination, 
unions; and consequently when they could not see | that, after having broken with all the world, we 


and feel the immediate use which was to be after 
wards made of the heavenly principles of love and 


forgiveness taught by their divine Master, the apos- 


tles carefully watched the principle—took peculiar 
care to implant and cultivate it, and used apostolic 
authoritv in recommending it. And as the church 
multiplied, they were verysattentive to extinguish 
animosities and heal differences, in one part and an 
other ; animosities and differences, which arose, not 
from the nature of the Christian institution, but from 
a partial understanding of it, and.from early imbibed 
prejudices, not at once to be worn off, and which the 
apostles treated with the utmost tenderness and wis- 
dom.’ 

The union, which wasinculcated by Christ 
and his apostles as a duty of primary impor- 
tance, was regarded in this light for a consid- 
erable period by the Christian converts. They 
presumed to consider themselves Christians, 
only as they observed the new command of 
their only Lord and Master. And the effect 
of their faithful devotion to the spirit and gui- 
dance of the unadulterated gospel, was great and 
glorious on an observing heathen community. 
‘See,’ said the heathen, ‘ how these Christians 
love one an other,’ 

Says Dr. Robert Hall, speaking of these 
times, pwn 

‘For some ages the object of the Savior’s prayer 
for unien among his followers, was realized, in the 
harmony which prevailed amongst Christians, whose 


religion was a bond of union, more strict and tender 
than the ties of consanguinity; and with the appella- 


| should, from the beginning of our reformation, agree 
so ill amongst ourselves.’ 


In commenting on this period of the Chur- 
ches’ history, Dr. Campbell remarks as follows : 


‘ Indeed, this bad argeement,as it was a great 
stumbling block in the way of those, who inclined to 
examine the matter to the bottom, so it proved a 
greater check to the cause of the reformation, than 
any which the open or the secret assaults of their 
enemies, had yet, either by spiritual weapons, or 
carnal, been able to give it. The spirit of the 
church, especially that nourished in the cloisters, 
was a spirit of wrangling and altercation. This con- 
tentious spirit, derived from the schoolmen, and com- 
monly accompanied with spiritual pride and a vitia- 
ved understanding, did not fail of prodncing its usual 
consequences, uncharitableness in judging of others 
on account of a difference of opinion; and intolerance 
in the manner of treating them. Of the first of these 
the evidences are coeval with the questions, and per- 
fectly unequivocal; of the last, that is, the intolerant 
spirit they had retained of the church they had de- 
serted, it must be confessed; that they gave but too 
manifest proofs, as soon as they had power. Untfor- 
tunately, (for the truth ought without respect of per- 
sons to be told) the reformers had not sufficiently 
purged their own minds, from the old leaven; they 
still retaiaed too much of the spirit of the corrupt 
church, which they had left.’ 

As was the spirit of the early reformers, 
such has been, to a lamentable extent, the 
spirit of the several sects of protestants since 
that period. 

‘Nothing,’ observes one well acquainted with thi« 
subject,‘ more abhorrent from the principles and 
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he sacred oracles, can well be conceived, | 
eg yo of a plurality of churches, neither in| 
actual communion with eech other, por in @ capacity 
for such communion. Though this ing of the 
seamless garment of the Savior, this schism in his 
mystical body, is by far the greatest calamity which 
has befallen the Christian interest, and one of the 
most fatal effects-ef the great apostacy foretold by 
the sacred penmen; yet we have been so long fa- 
miliarised to it, as te be scarcely sensible of its enor- 
mity.; nor dees.it excite surprise or concern In any 
degree proportioned to what would be felt by one, 
who had contemplated the church in the first ages. 
To see Christian socicties regariling each other with 
the jealousy of rival empires—each atming to raise 
itself on the ruins of all others, making extravagant 
boasts of superior purity, generally in exact propor- 
tion to their departures from it, and scarcely deign- 
ing to acknowledge the possibility of salvation out of 
their eins such is the odious spectacle, which mod- 
ero Christianity has presented, and which it too 
much continues to present. The bond of charity 
which united the genuine followers ot Christ in dis- 
tinction from the world, is dissolved, and the very 
terms by which it was wont to be expressed, exclu- 
sively employed to express a predilection for a sect. 
The evils, which grew out of this state of division 
are incalculable ; it supplies infidels with their most 
pleasurable topics of invective ; it hardens the con- 
science of the irreligious; it weakens the hands ot 
‘the good; impedes the efficacy of prayer; and is | 
probably the principal obstruction to that ample effu 
sion of the spirit, which is essential to the renovation | 
of the world.’ 

Ia view, theo, of the obligations of mutual 
love among his tollowers, as revealed and es- | 
tablished by the Savior; and of the present di- | 


visions and contentions in Christendom, ts t | 
not a very obvious and a very important duty de- | 
volved on all denominations, to follow after the 
things which make for peace ; and things where- 
with one may edify another ? 
A solemn duty of this character, is, without | 
controversy, devolved on all the followers of the } 
Prince of Peace. 
This duty so far as respects myself t shall | 
endeavor to discharge in part, by presenting to | 
you my views on Christian Union, in several | 
successive numbers. Each number will be a) 
branch of the general subject. My views upon | 
it, therefore, wii! not be fully understood, except | 
by an attention to the whole argument. 
Wilton, NV. H. N. W. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. | 
LETTERS ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. NO. 7.) 
{To a Teacher in the Country.] 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


Boston, March 16th, 1839. 

Bear friend ;—Your letter was received the 
day after it was written, and | have given to’ 
the subject of it that consideration which its | 
importance seemed to demand, | .an not sur- 
prised to learn that your mind is agitated, excit- | 
ed and unsettled oa the point to which you re- | 
fer. The subject of Education is now a hobby | 
with not a few, Those who mount it however | 
are not apt to be so steady in their seat, nor so | 
much agreed as to the right direction, as to reach 
in safety the desired haven. Not many years 
since, and all its friends in the region round 
about us, were passing to one extreme point ;— 
and now, if | mistake not, many of them, and 
those the most ardent, are for racing to the op- 
posite extreme. 

Herein lies your difficulty. One, you say, in- | 
sists that al] is internal ;—that the mind not only 
inherits the powers voSually ascribed to it, but 
that there is wrapped up within those powers, 
ail the types of the external world,—all possible 
forms,—and all ideas, principles, precepts and 
truths, which belong to us as rational and im- 
mortal beings ;—and consequently, that educa- 
tion in their sense of the word, is a process like 
that of the sun shining upon the earth in which 
is huried the seed that is to bring forth the) 
most beautiful and gorgeous specimens of the | 
ever-varying and voried products of nature. 
The teacher, they contend, is, as you say, this | 
Seo, and that his vocation is not thatof a hus- | 
bandman, but of that warmth-giving, and life- | 
conveying power,—the light and heat of the | 
mtellectual apd moral nature of the child,— | 
giving birth to ideas, aad vitality to thought, | 
and warmth to principle, and animation, to faith, 
until the whole man is.made radiant with the 
giories of his in-bora and in- wrought condition. 

The other, you remark, so far as you are tn- 
formed, contends, that all is external ;—that 
the child indeed, inherits powers, but that they | 
are enly powers, with nothing inherent,—with | 
no pre-conceived nor pre-obtained, nor pre- 
imbued knowledge, Their favorite figure of | 
the mind is, as you remark, that of Dr. Franklin | 
—the ‘ white sheet of paper, upon which as yet | 
nothing has been written,—no lines,—no blots, 
—but whose delicate surface is ready and de- | 
signed to receive the first and slightest impres- | 
sions, whether made by the hand of a dauber, | 
or the nicest touches of the most skillful of | 
artists. [t is a soil, a rich soil; they say; but | 
in which as yet no seed has been dropped ; and | 
with them Education—no, I must say Instruc- | 
tion in order to be technically correct,—is a) 
process of husbandry, the Teacher being the | 
sower, and ‘ut the same time, if a faith{ul teach. | 
er, affording those elements of nature, light, | 
heat, and moisture, that are necessary to ger- | 
minate and to bring it forth into life, beauty and | 
fruitage. ‘The one, you say, scouts all manu- | 
als; and the other would scout almost all edu- | 
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cation, if it was not combined with the use of | 


hooks, study, and the slow, but sure imparta-“ 
tion of all knowledge from withont. 

These are the conflicting opinions of modern | 

days. The old philosophy that twas, is in con- | 
flict with an older philosphy still, which it is) 
now fashionabie to revise and believe—Plato 
versus Bacon. But which, you ask, is the true ? 
-—I answer in the first place, neither. The 
one, in my opionien, is as remote from 
the truth as the other. Both press their theo- 
ries too far. Eclecticism in this case, as in 
many others, will bring us nearer, probably, to 
the clear, transparent medium of actual truth, 
than we can arrive at itin any other way. The 
former theory, as it seems to me, would leave 
us at the mercy of visionary speculation, wi.d 
enthusiasm or wilder fanaticism, For, if all 
truth is within us, why is not every idea con- 
ceived by the human mind, or brought out 
thence, by education,—no matter how absurd or 
iNusory——an in-born truth, and to be received 
awa divine revelation ?—-~And if the other theory 
is. wholly true, from whence do we obtain any 
idea of right or wrong.—-or from whence origi- 
nates the word ought? The latter theory, it is 
true, is more easily to be reconciled to the 
teachings of common sense and revelation than 
the former; but both need qualification in order 
to make them perfectly rational and sound. 

In the second place, let me refer you to the 
study of one of the best books on this subject, 
which vou can possibly have,-~ 1 mean,—your 
ows mind. Sound its depths. Go back to 
your earliest recollections. . Trace it8 progress 
on any one subject. Satisfy! youraelfwhether 
the ideas you have, were those of instruchon, — 
or of intuition. The process may be somewhs! 
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difficult in the outset, but it will grow easier 
and easier every day, and it will mot be many 
months, as [ think, before you will resume your 
manoal, and at the same time, make your own" 
mind, your owa faith, to be the warmth and dhe 
dew which are to quicken the seeds that from 
week to week you have implanted by» the 
former in the minds and hearts of your papils. 


Ia the third and last place, study theZSerip- 
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tures, Did the Patriarchs, and Moses.and the not hesitate to call (affairs of honor’ by their 


Prophets, find it necessary or not, to communi- 
cate any new truths to the human mind? Or 
was it their only purpose to call out those al- 
ready implanted within it? Were the ancient 
Jews the in-born professors, and they alone, of 
the true idea of God, independent of any reve- 
lation? And if so, whence their difficulty in 
retaining that great primal truth? Or, can it 
be that the Great Teacher himself came upon 
the earth to perform a supererogatory act? Was 
his teaching, lus instructions of no avail? Com- 
municated he no new truth to the human mind ? 
Did he affirm that a!) troth was from within ; or 
did he not say rather that it came down from 
Heaven? ‘He was the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” The 
whole theory of Revelation is, as it seeins to ine, 
to impart knowledge ; and the mind must receive 
it before we can look for the blossoms and the 
fruits of faith and love. What, therefore, it 
was necessary to impart to the race, it is still 
necessary to impart to the individual, in order 
that each generation ia its turn, may have the 
truth, and bear it down to its successor on the 
wide and broad ocean of time, 

From these speculations of mine, you will see 
at once the driftot my thoughs, It would re- 
quire a volume to exhaust the subject. 1 refer 
you for further light to the minutes of the third 
lecture of the course recently given; where 
you will find, if I mistake not, the germ of the 
great principle upon which the whole of this 
discussion turns. Exercise your own mind— 
examine all sides,—keep yourself open to the 
reception of light from every quarter, and | 
have no doubt that you will soon be able to 
master the whole subject, avd then yuu will be 
a wiser and better teacher than you have ever 
yet been, 

Adieu for the present. ee 


For the Register and Observer. 


A Discourse DELIVERED IN THE WEsT 
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ional success and triumph of a worthy spirit and | 


good principles on a ) cale in Southern 


Western Society, 

In Texas, agcordin é ) an exchange paper, 
popular feeling is becoming decidedly opposed 
to Duelling and its’ kindred v A strong 
report against duelling hasbeen made by the 
Gran , of Houston, and the newspapers do 









right name—murders. ‘The young Republic 
will acquire immortal honor, by being the first 
of civilized nations to extirpate this relic of 
feudal ferocity and barbarism” = : 

In Mississippi, the bill for fthe suppression 
of tippling houses, has passed the lower House 
of the Legislature by a decided majority, ‘he 
New York Observer in speaking of the cause 
of Temperance in the Southwesiern States 
says, ‘ We believe few of our readers dared to 
hope for such a state of feeling as evidently 
prevails to a great extent in the states of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, in rela- 
tion to movements for the suppression of tip- 
pling houses. The evils of these establish- 
ments have increased to such a degree that pub- 
lic indignation scems at length to be fairly 


lent measures, as at Vicksburg in the case of 
the gamblers, we hope from it the best results.’ 

In Illinois, a bill to prohibit betting o9 
elections, has been passed by the House of 
Representatives. The penalty for the offence 
ia $1000, and imprisonment for 30 days. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO GENIUS AND WORTH. 


roused ; and if it does not express itself in vio- , 
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_ We unders ry id\that a meeting of the Un. 
dergraduates of Elatyard University was holden 
on the 5th inst, for the purpose of testifying 
tieir respect for the! memory of the late Sam- 
‘uel T. Hildreth, recently the instructer in 
that Seminary. The following resolutions: 
embody the proceedings of the meeting. — 
Resolved—That we deeply sympathize with 
those who now mourn the death of Mr 8. T. 
Hildreth, by whose decéase the University and 
community have alike suffered a severe Joss, 
Resolved—That, as a testimony of respect 
for his memory we hereby adopt the usual badge 
of mourning for the space of twenty days, 
Resolyed—That a copy of the foregoing res- 
olutions signed by the President and Secretary 
of the meeting, be delivered to the President of 
the University with the request, thet it may be 
for warded to the relations of the deceased. 





The report of the death of Dr. Cooper of S. 
C. is contradicted ina Southern paper, which 
states, however, that he is dangerously ill, 

_ We also notice that a writer inthe Charles- 
ton Courier explicitly denies the charge of in- 
fidelity which has been, from all quarters, 
brought against the Dr, This writer says : 
‘In the year 1828, Dr Cooper conversed 
» with the present writer on the subject of the 

Christian religion, and acknowledged that he 

had long been convinced of itstruth, Among 
| orher arguments which he then adduced was 

this—that it had become a necessary thing on 





A few lovers of the fine arts and friends of 
Mr. Allston—who is without controversy 
one of the 
ern 
for an exhibitien of that gentleman's pain- 
tings. They have collected all his works that 
they could bring together, from far and near, 
and have arranged, and will soon open to pab- 
lic inspection, one of the rarest and most in- 
teresting exhibitions ever offered tothe Amer- 





Cuvurca tn Boston, March 3, 1839, by Cy- 
rus A. Bartol, associate Pastor of the West 
Boston Society. Printed by request of the 
Society. 

The occasion, on which this discourse was 
delivered, was the retern of the second anniyer- 
sary of the Preacher's ordination. It. refers 
therefore to a brief but always a very arduous 


and trying part of every man’s ministry. !n)} eR, 
LUNATIC ASYLUM AT WORCESTER. 


all other professions, the most difficult and re- 
sponsible duties come only with time and expe- 
rience. The physician and the lawyer are not 
entrusted with difficult cases till growing years 


and practice have givey wisdom, and establish- tendent, is highly gratifying. Improvemegts in ; ak 
| the 


ed them in the public confidence, But the 


| young minister may be called from the first mo- 


meut of his pastoral connexion to ail his duties, 
private and public, and before the first menth of 
his ministry has past, 


fession, shal] have remained by him unperform- 
ed. The marriage feast, the chamber of sick- 
ness, the bed of death, the house of mourning, 
the offices of christian sympathy and solace, 
shall each have demanded his youthful cares, 
Add to this, the duty and the inclination of be- 
coming acquainted with the flock to whom in 
their turns he may be summoned for the dis- 
charge of these delicate duties ;—and it will 
easily be seen, that the few first years of early 
faithful ministry must be years of solicitude and 
exhausting labor. ‘ 
Then comes the peremptory necessity of 
preparing sermons, which if they are to be use- 







ful or even acceptable, mus: cost painful thoughts 
and toikgnd presence in the study; and some- 
times cise proportion to the kindness of 
the flock will be the earnestness of their expec- 


tation, that these various duties should be all 
fulfilled well, So that he who survives the first 
lustrum of his ministry, supposing him faithful, 
must ‘have endured hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ,’ and have come out of some 
tribulation. 

Mr Bartol holds, in common with all high- 
minded and conscientious ministers, an exalted 
standard of ministerial duty, and in this dis- 
course, utters himself with simplicity and ear- 
nestness, coupled with the courage and the 
modesty, which such views suppose. Many of 
the topies are from the necessity of the occa- 
sion personal or in the form of immediate ad- 
dress, which is at once judicious and affectionate 
to the people of his charge, The sermon, how- 
ever, contains many suggestions, which admit 
of a wider application, and may be usefully 
considered by other ministers and other con- 
gregations. 

Among other topics, he adverts to the diffi- 
culty felt by every minister, but not always 
sufficiently considered, of frequently visiting 
each of the families of a numerous flock, and 
its inevitable interference with the peremptory 
duty of faithful preparation for the Pulpit 
And towards the close of the discourse there is 
a just expression of the fecling of a conscien- 
tious and affectionate but independent Pastor, 
who seeks no sphere, nor can prevail upon him- 
self to remain in one, which is not clearly the 
sphere, ‘through which he can best exert for 
human good the ability He hath given.’ > 
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NEWS FROM THE SOUTH 
WEST. 


It has been ususl, especially for the inhabi- | 


CHEERING 


tants of the Northern and Eastern States, to, 
speak in very-free and sweeping terms of the 
dissoluteness and irreligion that are said to pre- 
vail in the South and West, 

All such wholesale expressions of denuncia- 
tion, however, against individuals or cotm- 
munities, we have long been accustomed to dis- 
trust and censure ; and we have been taught by 
many experiences never to be surprised at, but op 
the contrary always to expect the coming of good 
men from out of the worst plaees, and good 
things from out of those who’ are called the 
worst men". 

We have noticed with gratification in recent 
Seuthern papers strong indications not only of 


or service within the customary walk of his pro- | and often affecting results, 


ican public. 
| The proceeds will, we learn, be given as 3 
| mark of respect and gratitude to that odwmira- 
ble artist, of whose name every American 
| should be proud, 
We cannot doubt that the exhibition will be 


| thronged. 


| The condition of this institution, as represent- 


| ed in the last Annual Report of the Superin- 


treatment of the Insane continue ‘to be 
We have several times spoken of the 
\excellent moral and religious influence that is 


meade. 


perhaps not an ordinance | exerted upon the inmates, and of the delightful 


Some of our Read- 
ers may recollect the description of the ball on 
last Thanksgiving evening, which was published 
in the Register; ard having learned how the 
insane conducted on that gay occasion, they 
may be pleased to be informed how they de- 
mean themselves at a graver ceremony. 


SUNDAY IN THE HOSPITAL. 

If a stranger wasto visit our congregation 
in the chapel, he would at first discover little 
worthy of observation; he would find from one 
hundred and fi/ly to two hundred people a 


bled together, quictly seated, ne ; 
resembling jn all Be an ary 
gation. 


If, however, he was told that here from cight 
to ten homicides were mingled with the others, 
and four times as many other individuals’ who, 
in their moments of excitement, had violated 
the public peace or trampled on private rights 
when wholly irresponsible ; that on his right 
sat the ‘ owner’ ofall things, whose self-compla- 
cency will not be likely to be disturbed by any 
animadversions which may be mad@ upon the 
character of the ‘ true God ;’ that by him sits 
the poet and commentator who swallows every 
word that ts uttered from the desk, and returns 
to write commentaries on the text which shall, 
at some future day, fill his purse. with riches 
and the world with * celestial light ;’ that here 
_ may be found‘ the King of England, the King of 
| [feaven, the heir apparent to the throne of P?us- 
sia,’ and the * Prophet over, Albany, who 
speaks from Jehovah,’ and who daily expects 
the * Patroon’ to send him a coach with black 
horses, to carry hin to his ‘riends ; that here 
is also the military chieftain, the man of wealth, 
‘the rich poor man and poo> rich man,’ the 
mother of Christ, and innumerable other char- 
acters not less consequential ; that here may 
also be found the laughing idiot, the perpetu- 
al jabberer, the gay, the passionate, the depres- 
sed, a hundred individuals with the delusions, 
impulses and propensities of insanity so active 
as to be constantly obvious in their conduct 
and conversation elsewhere, now listening 
with deep solemnity to the exhibitions of divine 
truth, uniting with apparent devotiou in the 
fervent prayer, and joining with pleasure in the 
song of praise, —I say, could all this fail to as- 
tonish him? Can an hour twice on each Sab- 
bath, spent in this way, fail to make the most 
favorable impressions on the insane mind ? 

What may uot be expected from one hour of 
self-control, brought into requisition twice on 
each Sabbath, independent of the instructions 
and admonitions from the desk ? 

The more | contemplate this subject, and 
the more I witness this influence, the greater 
is my estimate of good from our chapel exer- 
cises, 

There is no community that observes the 
Sabbath more strictly than that of the Los- 
pital ; no labor is done but what is work of 
necessity or mercy. Amusements are all laid 
aside, and the Bible, religious publications, ser- 
monsand other appropriate books are very gen- 
erally read on the Sabbath, before and after 
worship, by the quiet and sober part of our 
family. 





2» 


SUSAN PIKE. By a Lapy or N. Yorx. 

This is a simple but entertaining little 
book, written for the especial benefit of « domes- 
tics.’ 

The writer may, we think, consider that her 
efforts will be useful and go on to publish the 





the existence and action, but also ef the occas- 


series which she contemplates, 


most eminent printers of mod- | 
times—have been making preparations 


the earth, for nothing within the present com- 
pass of human reason, could have been better 
He said 
) that he had founded his own creed entirely on 


} adapted to the state of the world. 


; the evidence of the four Evangelists, for he was 
bound as a lawyer to take the best evidence 
and to reject all the rest, He had attached 
himself to the Episcopal Church, because he 
liked the service better than that of any other, 
and, also, because he respected the govern. 
ment thereof as of divine ordination. He had 
sought the Abbe Corea to baptise his child- 
dren, because he considered Episcopal ordina- 
tion as necessary to the just administration of 
this sacrament. In addition to the above, I 
; may state, that the venerable John Vaughan, 
, his intimate friend, told me, not many weeks 
i ago, that he had never heard Dr Cooper say 
' any thing disrespectful of Christianity. We are 
\ free to acknowledge that he wanted some- 
thing of orthodoxy ; but would to Heaven that 
all who now believe less than he did, would ere 

. long believe as much, and finally pass their lat- 
ter years with as much honor, according to their 

| feebler abilities,as did this great and usefol 


i 


{ man. 





MR BARTOL’S SERMON. 

A friend has taken out from under our pen 
the word which we were writing about this 
good discourse ; and substituted his own bet- 
ter thoughts. 

We have reseryed, however, the pleasure of 
making a brief extract. 


My first doty is to appear statedly in this 
place to expound the oracles of divine truth. But 
could any toil or zeal of mine alone avail to meet 
the ends of religion? Never, without. your co- 
operation in this duty by. a regular attendance 
at church. If the preacher speak feebly, as 
often he must under this perpetual demand of 
Sabbath after Sabbath, year after year, drain- 
ing his spirit, to withdraw the encouragement 
ofthe people's presence must make him yet feeb- 


gros] ery. While, like Moses holding up his hand all 


day in the battle with Amalek, he may succeed 
if his friends, like Aaron and Hur, stand on his 
right and leftto support him. And on this 
point I must express the grateful emotion with 
which [ have observed a considerable increase 
in the average number at church during the 
last year. I must also be permitted to thank 
those whose attendance has been so constant, 
who have honored our worship in the afternoon 
as well. as the forenoon, and who have been kept 
away at times, not by indifference or love of 
ease, but only by illness or higher duty at 
home. Nor does my gratitude to these keep- 
ers of holy time lessen as [ behold among them 
ihose of infirm strength and gray hairs. But I 
would indeed that this love of the sanctuary 
were more common. And I can speak here 
more freely, because your regard for this place 
should not depend on the individual who may 
for the time speak in it. This is not the 
preacher’s post alone, but the chamber of your 
meditation, Sacred are its walls, holy is its 
service, and what of interest may be wanting 
in the haman performance, you should pray to 
have supplied from the spirit of God. 

But the duty of attendance is but half dis- 
| charged, anless you add to it that of attention. 
The speaker’s mind may work to its foundation 
with love, fear, entreaty, hope, but in vain un- 
less your minds cooperate. If the hearer 
be cold, all will be cold, and the most glowing 
words fall quenched in the congregation. The 
true effect is never wrought on a passive au- 
dience, or one of critical ear,—but only when 
heart stirs heart in the multitude of kindling 
breasts, and all concentrate their emotion in 
one, and every soul feels the moving of that 
sublime chord that binds it to every ether. And, 
my friends, I am glad here to acknowledge 
your kintness. [| am happy that there are so 
few who disregard our holy offices by a bold list- 
lessness, or by engaging in other conversation 
when all others should be communing with God. 
But a still deeper engagement of our thoughts 
would ficrease our benefit. It may be we dis. 
sent from the preacher’s opinion. But his esub- 
ject cannot fail to be important, and deserves to 
absorb us. [lis topics may become common- 
place, But it must not be expected that one 
mind. can furnish the food of novelty to hun- 
dreds, and there is enongh to excite us in the 
most frequent contemplation of a divine law 
which works from everlasting to everlasting, 
and includes onr all of weal or wo in ite sure cir- 
cuit. Perhaps his manner is cold upon his 
heart-stirring themes. But outward weakness, 
may oppress him, or deep emotion quell all out- 
ward signs, yet a pure flame may rise within, 
which only an eye of aftection could discern. 
And even if love and pity, grief or joy over- 
flowed him, it would be in vain, unless corres: 
ponding hearts were ready to‘ weep with him 
tear for tear.’ 

And this spiritual cooperation is needful not 
only for the impression of truth, but for the fer- 
yor of devotion. The prayer may seem too 
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} pulpit, but from every pew. 












But. d be 

by ing, wl r aspiring. 

to God would forget his pe ev0n 
ons may not seem earnest, rin 
s place is net yours any further at all than 


you.pray, No priest can pray away the peo- 
ple’s sing, or mechanically pour their hearts full 
of huhiness, and he might sooner try to. support, 
'& world ‘than uplift a dead soul to heaven. 
‘No! The prayer must rise not only from the 
Not only from 
one tongue, but from all hearts, What! have 
we not done with the Catholic absolution, that 
we suppose one man’s petition can save the 
host of sinners! Let euch a fatal mistake be 
put away. Pardon comes only to our own peni- 
tence. Only on our own prayers can our own 
souls mount up to God. Let us then humble 
ourselves together, and as often as we meet, 
every one bring his own sacrifiee to the altar, 
every one thank, adore, confess, crying in se- 
cret—' God be merciful to me a sinner!’ Let 
us all bless our Father as one, and let not our 
eara only delight in the so rich music of our 
praise, but, when our hymns are sung, every 
heart tremble with the trembling air, in devout 
acknowlegments to the source of all bounty and 
grace, 


SACRED SONGS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

We learn with much pleasure that B. H. 
Greene has in press a small volume of original 
and selected Hymns compiled by Mrs Follen, 
for the use of Sunday 3chools. We have look- 
ed over several of the sheets and have not been 
disappointed in the high expectation which was 
awakened by the distinguished name on the title 
page, , 

The Hymns have been selected or composed 
with a conscientious reference to the capacities 
and sensibilities of children. 

The book will be published and for sale next 
week, 





DIFFUSION OF LIGHT. 

Many are accustomed to spesk slightingly of 
the efforts of Missionary and Bible Societies, 
without sufficient examination, Some persons 
even seem to take it for granted, as if it were 
an established principle, that missionaries are fa- 
fanatics, and the money that is expended for their 
support is like water spilt upon afock. But 
while some men deride and others doubt and 
withhold their influence, great missionary enter- 
prises are going steadily on; slowly and with 
frequent discomfitures, but surely accomplishing 
the greatest results which it is given to man- 
kind to effect. 

It is painful tq perceive how little reflection 
and how little sympathy are expended by the 
majority of Christians upon the spiritual con- 
dition of the myriads of intelligent beings 
who people the earth, They do not even real- 
ise that the state of those multitudes who are 
yet in moral destitution and spiritual darkness, 
is deplorable and wretched in the extreme. 
They seem to feel as if there were no broad 
distinction in privileges and happiness between 
the Pagan and the Christian world,. They are not 
impressed with a deep conviction of the truth, 
that the soulg of all who have not yet found 
Christ are groaning with undefined but fearful 
apprehensions, and ‘travailing with unsatisfied 
expectations. They «do not understand how 
keenly the human soul must necessarily suffer, 
—accountable and undying as it is—so long 
as gross darkness hides all that it craves to 
know concerning God and judgment and the 
future state. Our Heathen brothers have cause 
to complain—bitterly to cemplain of us that we 
have said in our idie thoughts concerning them 
that their souls may be satisfied with the mum. 
mery of their degrading superstitions, and 
well enough off with the delusions and uncer- 
tainty of the twilight in which they live. ‘They 
have reason to condemn all those who have 
ventured to consider that it is a trifling matter 
that they should continue, for ages, in igno- 
rance of that spiritual Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ, in the knowledge of whom standeth the 
only satisfying and eternal life of our own 
souls. They have reason to reproach very 
many of us—we will not say that we have not 
done more, but that we have not even so much 
as begun to feel an interest in the cause of 
their instruction in things pertaining to God 
and duty—that we have not so much as deemed 
it to be worth our while to remember them and 
those who seek to enlighten them, in our prayers. 

Ifow many of our readers can tell what ef- 
forts have been made, during the last quarter of 
a century to civilize and christianize the world ? 
Ilow many of them have inquired what number 
of Schools have been established in Pagan 
countries, and how many thousauds of the chil- 
dren of idolatrous parents are at this hour ac- 
quiring the elements of useful learning, and are 
instructed in the pure precepts of Jesus ? 
How many of them can tell into how many 
languages and dialects the Holy Bible has been 
translated and how many millions of cyupies 
have been scattered in countries that, but yes- 
terday, were wholly devoted to idolatry and 
vice ? 

Our Saviour's first petition was ever, ‘ T'hy 
kingdom come’—ought we then to feel no inter- 
est in efforts to disseminate divine truth ? 
Should any enterprise having this object. in 
view, be slighted? Should any man who is no- 
ble enough to make the smallest sacrifice for 
this end, be despised ? 


Such thoughts as these have occurred to us 
from time to time, as we have read in the Mis. 
sionary Herald accounts of the various Mission- 
ary operations of the age ; which, after making 
the largest allowance, indicate that a vast 
amount of substantial good has. been accom. 
plished, and is in progress. The Bible has 
been translated into nearly 70 languages and 
dialects, and millions of copies distributed ; a| 
great number of printing presses are continually 
at work in Pagan lands ; more than a thonsand 
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have been established for the ‘children 
of the Heathen, (the Wesleyan Missionary soc}. 
et 






e bas the charge of 49,538 scholars) 

thousands of preachers and Teachers are 
laboring with their might. Who shall say that 
all this Christian machinery is working to none 
poreven tovlittle effect ? “To us it appears plain 
that these are noble and safe enterprises, wor. 
thies far of the disciples of Jesus, that mult;- 
tudes of employments and projects which ep. 
gege so much of our time and zeal. Theye 
may be mistakes made by the Missionaries and 
by those who send them, and mach that they 
attempt mey be chimerical —considered jn , 
worldly point of views—but how shall any 
thing be accomplished without something jg 
attempted—and how shall the best modes of 
Christianising the world be discovered oxce pt 
byexperiment ? 


BUNKER BILL MONUMENT. .. 
Weare glad to perceive that the Directors of 
the Bunker Hill Mosument Association are ma- 
king @ new effort to raise the funds necessary 
for completing that great work, and we hope 
and believe that their appeal to the public wil} 
not be in vain. 


BUNKER-HILL MONUMERT. 

It is now about fourteen years since this work was 
first projected, und the greater part of the sabscrip. 
tions for the erection of the Monument, were made 
as much as twelve years years ago. From the tunds 
contributed then, or at subsequent periods, when the 
oe liberality has been appealed to, the structure 

as been raised to the height of eighty-two feet above 
the ground. This portion of the obelisk, with the mas- 
sy foundation beneath the surface, taken im connection 
with the quantity of stone already quarried, is con. 
sidered, by the architect, as amounting to two-thirds 
of the entire work. The residue can be built for 
thirty thousand dollars, and thfs is the suin which it 
is now proposed to raise. 

The public attention has lately been called to the 
fact, that a part of the land on the summit and side 
} of Bunker-Hill, originally purchased by the Associ- 

ation, and afterwards pledged in order to obtain funds 
to carry on the Monument, has recently passed out of 
their hands. The facts relative to this transfer are 
accurately stated in detail, in the Report of a Com- 
mittee, accepted by the Directors of the Association 
on the 24h ult. and extensively published in the 
newspapers, It appears by that document, that the 
Jand retained by the Association, and inalienably re- 
served, forms, with the streets around it, a parallelo- 
gram of nearly six acres. It is, consquently, five 
limes as large as the public square so celled in 
Charlestown, and about equal to the square compre- 
+ hended between State street Washington street, Wa- 
ter street, and Kilby street, in Boston. 

This spot includes the most important part of the 
battle field. The Monument itself occupies the pre- 
cise spot of the redoubt thrown up on the eve of the 
battle. All that portion of the breast work On or near 
the summit of the hill,—the scene of the last strig- 
gle around the redoubt;— and the spot where Gener. 
al Warren is believed to have fallen, are centained 
within the space which must forever remain open. 
It would no doubt have been interesting and grate- 
iul, to have kept open, for the survey of posterity, 
the whole field of the events of the 17th June, 1775. 
But this includes an entire section of Charlestown, and 
much the larger portion of it has tor years been occu- 
by Houses, and Gardens, the Highway, and the 

avy-Yard. Could the fifteen acres now open, for- 
ever remain so, they would still form but a smal} 

art of the entire field of operations; and, as the 

onument Square contains the vitally interesting 
and central points of this field; it will perhaps go as 
far in gratifying the desire of posterity to identify the 
scene and trace the vestiges of this momentous strug- 
gle, as could reasonably he expected in the bosom of 
a mea and growing town. 

These considerations, it is believed, will remove 

from the minds ef all who take an interest in the 
work, any unfavorable impression produced by the 
necessary transfer of a portion of the land formerly 
held by the association ; and a general impression 
appears to prevail, that it is now expedient to make 
a final and suceesstul effort to finish the Monument. 
The sum required is not very large. 
* We do not consider it reproachful to the public, 
that the work has not been completed. The sums 
raised and ex on the monument are liberal. 
Though not sufficient for its completion, they are 
creditable to the contributors. We now respectfully 
invite our fellow-citizens to a repewed effort, and 
we particularly solicit those of them, who have not 
as yet united with ns, to bear their proportion of the 
pecuniary burden of a work, which we are confident 
will, in all coming time, be regarded throughont 
America, as equal in interest to any similar structure 
ever reared by the handcf man. It must, we think, 
be agreeable to every citizen to reffect that he has 
individually done something towards this memorial 
of the men, who, in the morning of the Revolution, 
laid down their lives fog the country. 

We particularly took to the children of New Eng- 
land, wheresoever dispersed. To them we would 
say:—We know that, however distant the place 
where you pay your vows on the altar of liberty, 
you will turn your faces to the East, and think of 
Banker-Hill. As among all the titles of the lard 
of your birth to the respect of every other part of 
America, the deeds of the 17th of June, 1775, are 
perhaps those which you are most forward to assert, 
you must feel a proportionate interest in the Monu- 
ment which commemorate them. 

We have, however, never regarded it as exclu- 
sively a New England work. The membry of Bun- 
ker- Hill is as precios, its name as sacred, in the 
remotest corner of the Union, as within sight of its 
summit, The cause to which it was consecrated by 
patriotic blood was the case of the entire Conti- 
nent, and of American Independence. Since the 
strocture has been so far advanced as to’ be an ob- 
ject of interest, full proportion of the great numbers 
who have visited it, have been travelers from distant 
parts of the Union. No individual spot perhaps in 
the United States, is an object of greater attraction 
to strangers; and we ventnre to rely upon that fec!- 
ing which carries them to contemplate this ron<«- 
crated summit, as a motive for aiding ws to- complete 
the stately monument which is to identify it in al 
coming ages. : 

With these remarks, the subject is respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of the friends of the 
Monument and the public generally. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

' JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
GEORGE DARRACOIT. 
NATHAN HALE. 
SAMUEL. T. ARMSTRONG. 

Boston, October 1st, 1838. 

The committee have apointed Mr William Water- 
house, of Boston, their agent, and communications 
addressed to him will receive prompt attention. 








THE PRESBYTARIAN LAWSUIT. 

The following extract from the national Ga- 
zette contains all the important information 
that we are as yet able to furnish concerning 
the trial of the Presbyterian Church case which 
is now in process and which excites much inter- 
est. 4 

The State of this body of Christians, in» war 
and litigation amongst each other, furnishes a 
sad spectacle to the world. 


‘ The Presbyterian Church case is founded on 

a writ of Quo Warranto, issucd at the instance 
of the Hon, James Tod, Thos. Fleming, Wm: 
Darling, George W. M’Clelland, John R, Neff, 
and Frederic A. Raybold, against the Rev, Dr. 
Ashbel Green, Rev. Dr.C. C. Cuyler, Rev. 
Wm. Latta, Thomas Bradford. and Solomon 
Allen, by which the. plaintiffs, who are styled 
Relators, call wp. iy. defendants to show by 
What authority th.) 0. *. «uge the office of 
trustees of the General Assembly of thé Pres- 
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SO 
bytertan Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, ' 
The defendants in. their pleadings state that 
Dr Green was. appointed in ‘the year 1799 ‘a 
trustee, tinder on act for incorporating the trus- 
tees of the Ministers and Elders, constitating 
the General Assembly of the . Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, which office he has 4 
held since that period to the present time, and 
that the other defendants were duly elected by 
the General Assembly, according to the provis- 
jons of the charter, ‘To this the relators reply, 
that they admif that the defendants were duly 
appointed and elected, but tbat the General 
Assembly did in May last remove them frown 
office, and appoint: the relaters in their places. 
The defendants rejoin and say that the Gcn- 
eral Assembly did not at their session in this 
city in May last, remove them from office and 
appoint the relators in their place, It is known 
to our readers, that there was last Spring in 
this city, a meeting of Ministers and Elders of 
the Presbyterian Church, convened in the Sev- 
enth Presbyterian Church in Ramstead Court, 
which was called the General Assembly, and 
that another body under the same name met in 
the First Presbyterian Church on Washington 
Square. The first is usually designated the 
Old School, the latter the New School, and the 
question at issue is, which is the true General 
A-sembly. The Relators affirm that -the New 
School Assembly is the true Assembly, and 
their acts are valid, the Old School party, who 
are represented by the defendants, deny this, 
and say that the New School party seceded and 
withdrew from the General Assembly, and are 
no longer a part of the Presbyterian Church.’ 





We learn that Rev. J. B. Storer of Walpole 
has received an unanimows and urgent finvita- | 


tion to settle in Syracuse N. Y. 


We regret that an obitnary notice of Mrs 
Sarah S, Perkins reached us too late for this | 


: | 
week's paper; and also that another obituary | 
notice which was received, a fortnight ago has | 


accidently escaped our eye. Both shall appear 


in our next. 


Governor Elisworth, of Conn. has appointed Friday | 
the 29th inst, as‘ aday of public humil'iation, fasting, | 
and prayer.’ 

Tue Jews MovinG ror Patestine.—The New 
York Evening Star says,—* Within a few years great | 
numbers have gone thither—they amount now to) 
49,000, and are increasing in multitude by large an- | 
nual additions, In the first day of the month a large | 
number of Israelites from the States ef Moroceo, ar- | 
rived at Marseilles, in order to embark there for the | 
coast of Syria, and proceed thence on a pilgrimage to | 
Jerusalem. 

It is stated that the Sultan has decided on the es- | 
tablisihment of seven academic institutions or colleges 
in Constantinople and other cities of bis dominions, | 
Asiatic as well as European. The highest branches 
to be taught and the Professors to come from Paris. 


ma | 
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A public meeting of the Massachusetts | 
Peace Society was held at the Malboro Chapel, | 
on Tuesday evening the 12th inst, and again by | 
adjournment, on Monday the J8th, to express | 
its sentiments on War, and on the present dis- 
pute respecting the N. E. Boundary. 

The following Resolutions were offered, and 
unanimously adopted. 

1. Resolved, That War is contrary both to | 
the design, and to the spirit of Christianity, | 
- 2. Resolved, That modern civilization is: op- 
posed to War, as in other respects, so particu- | 
lary, as it tends to establish just ideas of nation- 
al interests and honor. 

3. Resolved, That the situation and institu- 
tions of the United States make it peculiarly 
their duty to maintain peace with other nations. 

4. Resolved, That the subject of controver- 
sy now pending between Great Britain and the | 
United States, does not call for a resort to) 
aris, 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of Christians | 
to do all intheir power to secure an amiable 
settlement of the question involved in this con- | 
roversy, and to prevent the occurrence of War. 

The meetings were addressed by the vice- | 
president, Bradford Sumner, Esq. and by Rev. 
Mr. Beckwith, Rev.Mr. Gannett, Amasa Wa!lk- 
er, Esq .Rev. Mr- Burton, James Savage, Esq. | 
Alden Bradford, Esq. Rev. Dr. Ware, Jr and | 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont. and it was voted that the | 
Resolutions should be printed. 

J.P. Buancuanp, Secretary. 








OBITUARY. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
GARAFELIA M. BIGELOW DIED MARCH 5th 
1839, IN HER 7th YEAR. 


Bereaved parents ! bowing low 
Beneath aflfiction’s hand, 
I would not meddle with a wo 
Sent by divine command ; 
For sacred should be grief’s retreat, 
Untrodcen by intruding feet. 


Full well I’ve known how burdensome, 
—At other tines theugh dear— 

Familiar sights and sounds become 
When God has drawp so near. 

The soul that drinks His healing beams 

Instinctive shrinks from lesserfstreams. 


But then, I may not stand aloof— 
For whom with her yeu’ve cared, 
Whose home has been beneath your roof, 
With her your kindness shared ; 
Who’ve known her love, her hopes and fears, 
Her ready smiles, as ready tears. 


The heart, with cords responsive rung, 
Had been on earth o’erwrought, 

An instrument so sweetly strung 
Was never tuned for nought, 

But in the master’s presence rings, 

Where no rude hand can strike the strings. 





When richest music meets the ear, 
Deem it your daughter's voice, 
Think of her unseen presence here, 

And in your hearts. rejoice, 
For still she visits your abode, 
Bestowing care for care bestowed. 


And often with a downward flight 
Bright messages she'll bring. 
Around her sister’s coueh by night 

She folds a sheltering wing 
Assisting you their fees. ‘yy 
‘Green pastures througn, cléar streams beside.” 


J. R. B. 
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FOR THE REGISTER ANDOBSERVER, 


LINES COMPOSED ON THE DEATH OF 


GEORGE HENRY CARPENTER. 


The gentle Henry weeps no more, 
His varied sorrows all are o'er, 

No inward straggles clothe his brow 
With marks of untold suffering now. 


A little time on earth he spent, 

Till God for hint his angel sent, 
And then on time he closed his eyes 
To wake in glory in the skies. 


Just Hike a bird in early spring, 
Resisted all our fostering, 

He withered in his early bloom, 
And sunk in beauty to the tomb. 


Ile shines now brighter than a sta-, 

In that bright world where angels are ; 
And where no sin nor care can come ; 
*Tis better than a mother’s home. 


Afflicted parents, weep no more, 
Your gentle boy bas gone before, 
And when you rest beneath the sod, 
He'll bid you welcome home to God. 
M. A. B. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Massachusetts Legisiature.— A Resolve has been 
reported in the Senate providing for the appointment 
of a Board ot Agriculture and a State chemist. 

The bill relating to the sale of spirituous liquors 
has becn discussed during the past week, and some 
amendments adopted ; but it had not been finally 
acted upon when our paper went to press. 

Bills passed to be enacted :—concerning the sink- 
ing fund of the western Rail Road ; concerning riots; 
concerning dealers in second-hand articles; concern- 
ing the militia; maid of the western Rail Road ; 
to incorpora‘e the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement ; concerning the Surplus Revenue of the 
United States, and in addition to an act to encour- 
age the culture of wheat; and others of less public 
interest. 


Warren and Charles River Bridges.—The Com- 
mittee on Roads and Bridges presented a report yes- 
ter day, in the Senate, proposing an offer of fifty 
thousand dollars, to the proprietors of Charles River 
Bridge, 38 a compromise, which they agree to accept, 
for the Bridge and franchise ; and, in order to pay 
that sum, a tollis to be established upon both bridges, 
until that suin, with other expenses, shall be paid ; 
with a provision that as soon as the city of Boston and 
Town of Charlestown shall agree to assume the 
bridges, and maintain them in repair, they may be- 
come free, and all monies which shall have accrned, 
afier paying the cost and repairs, shall belong to 
Charlestown and Beston, 


From Maine.--The committee of the Maine Leg- 
islature to whom Gov. Fairfield’s message was re- 
ferred, on Friday last reported in the House of Rep. 
resentatives the following resolution. They made no 
other report. The House assigned Monday for the 
consideration of the report.--Daily Adv. 

Resolved, That whenever the Governor of this 
State shall be fully satisfied, either by the declara- 
tion of the Lt. Governor of the Province of New 
Brunswick, or otherwise, that he has abandoned all 
idea of occupying the disputed territory with a miil- 
tary force or of attempting an expulsion of the civil 
force sent theré under our Land Agent—that 
then the Governor of this State be authorized to with- 
draw our military force, Jeaving the land Agents 
with a sufficient posse, armed or unarmed as the 
case may require, to drive out or arrest the tre«pas- 
sers, and to preserve and protect the timber from 
their depredations, 


From St. Joha.—We have received the St. John 
Observer of the 12th inst. The New Brunswick 
Legislature was still in session. It was expected that 
before the prorogation some strong resolutions would 
be passed, and an address to the throne, in relation to 
the controversy with Maine. The following para- 
graphs are from the Observer. 

The drafts from the City Militia, for actual service. 
marched into barracks on Thursday last, and have 
since been performing garrison duty. 

The most energetic military preparations are in 
progress throughout the Province.” Troops, cannon, 
muskets, ammunition and provisions are daily being 
forwarded from this post to the frontier. 

A party of the Fredricton Volunteer Artillery 
came to the city Jast week, lor the purpose of taking 
some field pieces and ammunition, with which they 
returned to Head Quarters on Friday. 

An excelent spirit prevails in this city, in the pres- 
ent emergency. Several Volunteer Companies, we 
learn, are fast filling up—Horse, Rifle, Scoteh Uni- 
form Company, &c. 

We also learn that a corps, to be called the City 
Guards, is now rapidly torming, under exccilent reg- 
ulations, composed of persons of respectability, who 
doubtless will take much interest in attending to the 


| duties which may be required of them.—About 170 


names are already enrolled, 


The Boundary question.—-Mr Saltonstall, in his 
speech, in Congress, on the boundary question, has 
the following remarks ;— 

War between these two nations will be no child's 
play; all say, that once begun, it will be long—that 
it may be of ten years’ duration—ten years of strife, 
cf suffering, and of bloodshed. 

What, then, shonld this Government do? We 
should do nothing which may have a tendency to ex- 
cite unnecessary irritation—nothing which may un- 
necessarily tend to produce war. 1 have no fears of 
being reproached with want of spirit and courage. — 
Great Britain knows well with whom she is to con- 
tend ; that we are of her own blood, her own race, 
who have not degenerated, but who have taken a 
new start in the fresh soil of this new world. Her 
own experience, also, has taught her that itis not 
trom fear that we are inclined to a pacific course 
No; it is from other, from higher considerations ; 
from our abhorrence of war betweeen these two 
kindred nations, as a great and terrible calamity. 

And at this time, when we have been hoping that 
the facilities of intercourse between nations, and the 
improvements of our day, had preduced more en- 
lightened views and better feclings on the subject of 
war, we had flattered ourselves that there had been 
great change, a great advance in true civilization, and 
that the history of the next two hundred years would 
not be written in blood, like that of the preceeding. 
Who would resort to war, except literally as the last 


| resort—war between two great nations, bound to- 


gether by the strongest mutual interest, as well as 
by the indissolnble ties of common ancestry, lan- 
guage, literature, and religion ? 


Maryland.—The Legislature of Maryland has 
made an appropriation of $10,000, for the purpose of 
establishing a Lunatic Hospital in Baltimore, for the 
reception of lunatic paupers. 

A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt has passed 
the House of Delegates, 47 to 12. 


The Exploring Ezpedition was passed January 
18, latitude 36 40 S., longitude 5 20, by brig Inga, 
at this port from Montevideo. It consisted of two 
ships, one brig and two sehooners, and was ten days 
out from Rio Janeiro, steering southwest. 


A bill passed by the Mississippi Legislature re- 
lieves all the revolutionary soldiers in that State trom 
taxation and allows them a pension of 100 doilars per 
annum. 


The total amount appropriated by the pension bill 
passed by Congress at its last session is $2,198,919. 
For the payment of revolutionary pensioners, $326,- 
250; for invalid pensioners, $300,685; to the wid- 
ows and orphans, under the act of 4th July, 1836, 
$190,084; for five years pension to widows, under 
the act of 7th July, 1838, $1, 472,000; and for hall 
pay pensioners, $10,000. 


The Eastern Railroad.—The travellers over this 
road were, 
For the week ending 9th Feb. 3540 
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passed by Congress at its late session : 


tain cases. : 3 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repres- 

entatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That no person shall be imprisoned for 


the United States, where by the laws of such State, 
imprisonment for debt hasbeen abolished ; and where 
by the laws of a State, imprisonment for debtshall be 
allowed, under certain conditions and restrictions, thé 
same conditions and restrictions shall be applicable to 


in, a8 are adopted in the courts of such State. 

James K, Pork. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Ru. M. Jounson, 

Vice president of the United States, and 
President of the Senate. 
Approved. February 28th, 1839. 

M. Van Buren. 


Our Minister at Vienna.—A letter from Mr 
Muhlenburg says—‘ I have had my solemn audience 
with the Emperor as they call it here—it was con- 
ducted with a good deal of pomp and ceremony. I 
have also been presented to the Empress, the Em- 
press’s mother, and the brothers and uncles of the 
Emperor, Each have their separate courts, women 
as well as men, cach their grand master of ceremo- 
nies, and cach must be waited on separately in full 
dress, They all received me with great kindness 
and attention, and I have every reason to be pleased 
with my reception. Prince Metternich, the Prime 
Minister, is very polite, and so are the members of 
the corps diplematique—all are greatly pleased and 
surprised at my German. The truth is, the Vienna 
dialect is worse than any you hear in America.’— 
Baltimore Chronicle. 


Melancholy Accident —On Saturday afternoon 
last, a member of the Senior Class in Yale College, 
by the name of Henry Sheldon Collins, from West- 
field, Mass, was drowned in New Haven harbor, in 
consequence of the upsetting of a sail boat. His age 
was about 20. He had gone out gunning, in com- 
pany with a Law stddent by the name of Smith, who 
was rescved in a state of great exhaustion. Collins 
is said to have been an only son. Up to this morn- 
ing his body had not been found, having probably 
been carried into the Sound by the tide —™V. F. 
Jour. Com. 


An Enormous Schedule.—Within the last few 
days a gigantic schedule has teen filed in the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court. It is the largest ever pre- 
pared. The contents number no fewer than 250 
sides of parchment, containing debts amounting to 
upwards of 100,000/., and credits to 63,0001. There 
are about 260 creditors. This extraordinary docu- 
ment, which took several months to prepare, weighs 
four pounds and seven ounces. An office copy 
would come to about 40/.—London paper. 


(7? Norice.—Subscribers in Louisville Ky. 
| who have received their accounts for the Chria- 





| tiantRegister, with this week’s paper, will please 
‘to pay Rey, Mr Clarke, who is authorised to re- 
| ceipt their bills. 
BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY or CHURCHES. 
This association will celebrate its fifth anni- 
versary by a public meeting dt the Odeon on 
the evening ot Fast-day, to commence at 6 1-2 
o’clock. A report of the doings of the society 
will be read, aud addresses from several Cler- 
gymen and laymen may be expected. 
The meeting for business will be in the Sa- 
\foon at 5 o'clock precisely. 
| Per order, II. B. Rocens, Sec’y. 
Marcly 24. 








MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Gray, 
Mr Clarke Bower, Jr. to Miss Sarah Jane Dutton. 

By Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr Francis C. Manning to 
Miss Abby, danghter of Jonathan Howard, Esq. 

By Kev. Mr Young, Mr Daniel B. Stedman to 
Miss Miriam W. daughter of Wm. Stedman, Esq. 

In Medford, M> Joseph Manning to Miss Susan 
B. daughter of Capt. John King, all of M. 
In Brattleboro’, Vt. 14th inst. Mr B. L. Johnson, 
| of Boston, to Miss Harriet Newell, of Vernon Vt. 
aaaeoahd 
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| In Cambridge, on the 7th inst. Edward A. Hil- 
| liard youngest son of the iate Wm Hilliard, Esq: and 
late a member of the Senior Class in Harvard Col- 
lege, 17. 

In Hariford, Conn. Rev. Wm. Patton, D. D. for- 
merly of Newport, R. I. 

At Schenectady, N.Y. on Saturday afternoon 
last, Mrs Sarah Maria, wife of Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
D. D. and daughter of President Nott, of Union 


ae Ss 
In Baltimore, Feb. 28, of scarlet. fever, Lyman, 
infant son of Lyman and Marcia Reed. 
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NHEOLOGICAL WORKS.—The complete works 
of Ancrew Fuller—Robert Hall—Dr Bedell’s 


ae ‘ 
" Imprisonment for Debt.—The following law was} L 


Aw Act toabolish imprisonment for debt in cer- 


debt in any State, on process issuing out of a court of 
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Published by ae 
WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 
; m23 121 Washington street. 





‘ LUNTs’ HISTORY OF ST. PAUL.—Lectures 
upon the history of St. Paul, delivered during 


Lent,at the church of the Holy Trinity, Upper Chel- 
sea. By the Rev Henry Blunts, A. M. M. 
of Upper Chelsea, &c. &e. 
Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & sa MES BROWN, 112 Washington: st. 
m 


OMERVILLES CONNEXION OF THEPHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES.—On the connexion of the 
Physical Sciences : by Mary Somerville, [ vol. 
Just received and tor sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & LAME BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
m 








ATSON’S TRACTS.—A collection of Theo- 
logical Tracts, in 6 vols. by Richard Watson, 
D. D. F. R. S. Lord Robep of Landaff, and Regius 
Protessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Washington street. m23 


Ni BOOKS.— Elvira, the Nabob’s Wife, By 
onkland, author of Village Reminiscences, in 
2 vols. ’ 

Jack Sheppard: a Romance, by W. Harrison Ains+ 
worth, Exq. author of Crichton, &c --with  illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Part 1. 

. Comment on Nature and Art, with Cuts, &e. 
vol, 

Nicholas Nickelby, No. I", &e. 

This day received and for sale by 

CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 112 
Washington street. ' m28 


EW AND VALUABLE EDITIONS.—The 
: _ works of Moliere, a splendid royal 8vo. Par- 
is edition, beautifrily illustrated ; with a notice ol 
his life and works. In 2 vols. 
_ The complete works of Lord Byron, a new edi- 
tion, with a Life, by Henry L. Bulwer. 1 vol. 8vo 
Paris edition. 
Don Quijote de la Mancha par Miguel de Cer- 








dot—vignettes par T. Johnannot. In 2 vols. royal 
8vo. with fine plates. Paris edition 1838. 

Gil Blas, de Santi!lane, illustrated with 600 vig 
nettes by Gigoux. Complete in I vol. royal 8vo. Par- 
is editon, 1839, 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries. By H. Hallam, F. R. A. 


Historical Gallery of Versailles; a beautiful vol- 
ume of engravings. 1 vol. 8vo Paris ed. Just 
received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Wa-hington and School streets. march 23 


HE WOMEN OE ENGLAN D—their social du- 

ties and domestic habits, by Mrs Ellis, (late Sa- 

rah Stickney,)author of ‘ Poetry of Life’ Pictures 

of Private Lile,* &e. 1 vol. Just published, for sale 

by C.C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Wash- 
ington street. March 23 


TEVENS’S INCIDENT OF TRAVEL in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrewa and the Holy Land; with 
a map and engravings—tenth edition, with additions ; 
in 2. vola Phis day retcived and for sale by 
. CHARLES C, LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
112, Washington steet, March. 23° 


OX’S MINISTRY OF CHRIST.—4A. tew copies 

of this excellent work, which is used as a Man. 

ual in many of the best Sunday Schools, are for sale 

by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO, 121 Washington st. 
march 16 














Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No, 48, Wasbington Street, Boston, 

wer J toe Bscth gt the I at OE Sey suppitea 
with, and offers his Friends, Customers and’ 
Parchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting 0! 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &c. &e. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable coldr and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blué, fancy colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of Euglish; French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
ualities and most permanent and fashionable dies, 
zadies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 
For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Doubdle milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 





Sermons, &c. Scotts and Henry’s Commentaries— | 
| Life of Christ and his Apostles, Campbell’s Four | 
| Gospels—Macknight on the Eptstles, Doddridge on | 
the New Testament, for sale, at a low price by JO- 
SEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. m23 


N RS FOLLEN’S MARKIED LIFE.—Sketches 
| of Married Life. By Mrs Follen, author of 
; Well Spent Hours, &e. Revised edition. Just 


| Published, tor sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
m 23 


134 Washiagton Streer. 
Abou RIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.” A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
| nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. * To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intollerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D.  — 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, . D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 














Flannels of English and American Manulacture, 
Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 


Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. §c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain .Velvet,. 
Silk and Satin. 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambries, Silk Serge, &e. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected carefully with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


ARPER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 84 volumes 
—in uniform sets, or single volumes. 
Harper’s Family Classical Library. 
Miss Edgworth’s Works, uniform edition, 10 vols, 
Mrs, Sherwool’s. do, do, do, 16 vols, 
Hannah More’s Works, uoiiorm edition, 7 vols. 








tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No, 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- | 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. . A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 190. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. : 

No, 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, L1..D, of London. 

No. 136. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No, 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can he had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington strect. 


ee PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 


° stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 18 ist 


A. U. A. 
FFICE of the AMERICAN 


by Rev Andrew P. 











UNITARIAN 


opposite School street. 


‘ OR sale, an elegant Mahogany TABLE, design- 
ed for a Pulpit, and suitable for a Communion 


istf jl2 











ASSOCIATION, at No. 124 Washington st., | 


For sale at TICK NOR’S. 
march 23 


pS PROK. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J, Hale. | ORTON’S 
With Fourteen Thousand ‘ubscribers. This, LY : ar 
is decidedly the most popular work of the classin the taining a systematic and comprehensive oe me 
ginal ‘articles by the first 

writers,—ineluding Smith, Leslie, Hale, | hems ; 

ve Gould, Thatcher, Hentz, Melien, . 

and others, embellished with six colored platesot tash-' amd Academies; hf Wm. A. Norton, late. Protes- 
e embroid- ‘Philosophy i 


with the utmost confi- 
dence for family reading. 1t has received the highest 
teftimonials from the press and from individuals, and 
its circulation is rapidly extending in all parts of the 
* United States. The number of subscriters already 
the process issuing out of the courts of the United } €xcee’s Fourteen Thousand. Inaddition to ifs attrac- 
States ; and the same proceedings shall be had there | tions, the present voluine coutains ‘Sketches of some 
of the Literary Ladies in England,’ from the pen of 


' BB. Thatcher, Esq., and many v beautiful pat- 
onde Price pat Shidellii Three on fine paper, and will contain 160 wood cuts, ex- 


Rector 


For saie by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 112 


vantes Saavedra, Fradent et armote par Louis Viar-| 


Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and ' . 





Sommacenatieaaeiel Sen 2 — 


Treatise on Astronomy, in four parts—~con 


of the theory, and the thore important practical prob- 
with Solar, Lunar and othér astronomical ta- 
for use asa Text Book in Colleges 


sor of Natural osophy aml Astronomy in the 
- | University of the city of New York. Just F ablish 
ed and for sale by ; i 
CHA’S C LITTLE & JAS BROWN. 
112, Washington street, < March 23 


N PRESS, and will shortly be publisted, Out- 
lines of Comparative Anatomy: by Robert E. 
Grant, M. D. Professor of Com. Anat. and Z y 
in the University of London, and Lecturer on Human 
| Physiology. The work willbe published (I vol vo) 








ecuted in the best manner. WM. D TICKNOR, 
Agent, Publisher, corner of Washington and School 
street. m23 


*NGLISH AND FRENCH WORKS.—Natural- 
ists’ Library, Vols. 21 and 22—British Quadru- 
peds and Fiy Catchers, 
Green House and Flower Garden, fresh supply. 
Campbell’s Poems, extra, in style of Rogers. 
Rogers’s Poems and Rogers's Italy, fine. 
Domestic Hints—a small family baok. 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Essays—12 mo. 
Marmion, Lay ef the Last Minstrel and Lady of the 





e.. 
French edition of Vicar of Wakefield, beautifully il- 
lustrated. 
Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 52 steel! plates. 
Phe Riches of Chaucer, §&c.—DBy Charles Cowden 
Clarke, I v. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, 4 vols. 
English School of Painting, 4 vols—about three hun- 
dred steel engravings. 
oe of Nature, the finest work in flowers, pub 
ished. 
Butler’s Hudibras, 2 vols.. elegant. 
Gray, White, Thomson, Cowper, §c. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 
Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in the sptendid style of 
Lalla Rookh. 
Lalla Rookh, with thirteen superb steel engravings. 
Book of Gems, in two volumes, style of Roger’s [taly. 
— Library, for children, by Mrs Alaric A. 
atts, 


Mitford’s Greece, in six duodecimo yols. + 
Milton, in fine arabesque binding. 
Scripture Illustrated from Egyptian Monuments. 
Selections from English Poets. 
Clark’s Lessons in Drawing and! Painting in Water 
Colors. 
Oxford Testaments, in pica, octavo. 
Large and small Oxford Bibles. 
Don Quixotte, Paris, Ed. 
The Works of Moliere, a splendid royal 8vo. beauti- 
fully illustrated; with a; notice of his life and 
works. In 2 vols. 
The complete works of Lord’ Byron, a new edition, 
with a Ltie, by Henry L. Bulwer. T vol. Avo. 
Don Quijotte de Ja Mancha,. par Migue! de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, Fradent et armote par Louis Vi- 
ardot—vignettes par*T. Johannot. In 2'vols. royal 
8vo. with fine plates. 
Gil Blas de Saatillane, illustrated with 600 vignettes 
by Gigoux. Complete in I vol. royal 8vo. 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th cenutries. By H. Hallam, F. R. 
A.S. 
Historical Gallery of Versailles ; a volume of fine 
Engravings. 
Just received by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

m 23: 





‘RA WING BOOKS.— The Little sketeh Book, 
a course of very easy Lessons in Landscapes, 

Figures, §c. By George Chifds, first and second 

series. 

Lessons In Flower Painting, drawn and coloured 

after nature.—By James Andrews. 

Fairlands Juvenile Artist, or easy studies for be- 

ginners in drawing. 

Childs s adeaneed Drawing Book. 

Tilt’s Elementary Drawing Rook, for young be- 

ginners—drawn from nature, hy George Childs. 

Elements of Drawing 

eolours—by John Clark. For sale at TICK NOR’S. 

march 23 





PENMANSHIP. 

THE STUDY OF YEARS REDUCED: To HouRs!: 
A splendid Hand Writing obtained im 12 Lessons: 
Me. J. Y. TIFT respectfully informs the inhab- 

itants of the city of Boston, that he has opened 
an Academy for a short time, at the corner of 
Tremont and Howard streets, (near Concert Hall,) 
to instruct in the art of Writing. All those who as- 
pire to become elegant writers, must make immedi- 


Dn - emme 


nog Grn sentod = ; 
* [| have examined several writing books of Mr 
Tift’s scholars, and have no hesitation in saying that 
in all [ have seen, great improvement is manifested.” 
— Francis Baylies. 
Texms.—-Children under 12 years, $3; over 12 
and under 16, 85. Laidlies and Gen'lemen of ai! 
ages, $10—payable in advance. march 16 


NWORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
HIS institution is open tor pupils of both sexes, 
who are received at any time into the family of 
the Principal, and watched over with parental care. 
They are fitted for the Counting room, for admission 
to College or for becoming teachers. The local advan- 
| tages are peculiarly favorable, being situated in the 








Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. valley of the Connecticut, where the people are al- 


most wholly engaged in aggrrewltore, there are few 


warranted not to shrink in washing. hee those tempations, whieh, in more populous piaces, 


tend to lead the youthtul mind astray ; and no expense 


teéns, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, | has. been spared to render the buildings commodious 


aml elegant. The Besten Stage, thro’ Lancaster, 
Templeton. §c , comes directly to Northfield on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week. 

P. ALLEN, Principal. 


Northfield, Feb 23. 3tpd 


TO THE LADIES. 

HE MISSES HUNT, Femate Puysicrans, 

would respectfully give notice to the Ladies of 
: Boston and vicinity, that they still continue to attend 
| to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
| residence, No. 1 Spring Street, cotner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children partic- 
| ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo 
| Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
‘are not only 2 Juxury to persons in health, but a cure 
' for many diseases. 
| The great success which has attended their trcat- 
‘ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
' sulting one of their own sex, render any argument in 
| tavor of their practice unnecessary. 

Hours tor seeing patients from 9 in the morning 

‘until 6 in the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 
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179 Washington's 


Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


centres. —Fiom 30 to 50 dollars each. 


black.—Prices from 12 to 25 dollars, each. 


each. 
at any previous season. 


vited to examine this assortinent. 
suitable for Travelling Habits. 


and rich; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings; Damask 


' poses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois a 


plain and figured. 
Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fashionab 
and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making 
, purchasers who want desirable articles at less than t 





Table. Inquire at this office. jan 26 





LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c. 
E. F. NEWHALL, 


treet,....,...Boston, 


Has received an elegant assortment of SPRIVG GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds.— 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with black, green, red and white 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs—various prices. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, Jarge size and new styles. 
Edinboro” Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of 
dise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres— Prices from 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


para- 


The above make altogether a better assortment of HANDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 
(> Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the rery lowest prices, are in- 


French Lmbroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambleteens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies--white and colored grounds. 
Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns; Chantilla Lace Veils, some extra large 


Table Cloths and Napkins ; Linen Cambric Handker- 


chiefs; figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles Quilts. 


SILK GOODS. , 
Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles, some entirely 
new, with two colors; plain Rep and corded Silks—colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown, fawn, ashes of 


nd Gro de Naples, a similar assortment of colors, va- 


, rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 
Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 


le colors; black India Satins, l.evantines, Sinchaws, 
an extensive assortment well worthy the attention of 
he usual prices. ly mh23 


Rete om an eat na AE ITI thn gat 


ASTRONOMY.—An Elementary: }° 
tion” | 


Berkley’s Works, complete in I vol. ‘J 


and Painting in water | 


| Female Seminary at Andover. 


ss } - 


a “ar 


S OF THE MONTHLY’ Mis- 
CELLANY. OF RELIGION AND LET. 
TERS.—In the month’ of April ‘next, wilh be is 
sued, the first number of a’ Periodical under the 


above title. 3 
Patronage of the public -it iv 


> 





Pie 


In asking tor it’the 
proper to describethe position viich it is intended — 
to occupy, the objects which it will be the aim of the 
work to promete, and. the spirit.in which it is to be 
myn . : bject of 
t will be the great object of this publication to 
furnish religions seading for Pretiyert oyp to discuss- 
subjects of scligion avd morals, and of literature in: 
its religious aspects, in a manner which shall meet 
the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymem 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the re- 
sults of decp thought and sound learning, care wil? 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theolegieal and learn- 
ed character, 
The Misceifany is not designed to be a controver- 
sial work, Ms exhibitions of truth and duty will, in- 
deed be founded on Unitarian views of Christianity ; 
but, as the community.in. which it is oxpected chiefly 
to circulate has passed beyond Ue elements ot. the 
controversy between Unitarians and their fellow 
Christians, i¢ will be the object of this work, not so 
much to defend those opinions, as to treat them im 
their practical bearings,.and-to-show their power to 
produce holiness of life. 
The principal topics to which the pages of this pe- 
riodical will be devoted, are, Discussions of impor- 
tant and interesting subjects of Ciiristinn doctrine and 
duty ;—The phiianthropic enterprises of the day ;— 
Religious biography ;—Expositious of Scripture ;— 
Illustrations of religious truth by works of' feney. and’ 
fiction ;—Notiees cf Books ;—Spirit of English relig- 
ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, to- which a con- 
siderable portion of each number will be serupulous- 
ly set apart 
The numbers ofthe Miscellany will be made up 
as much as possible in reference to the passing times, 
and in the adoption and arrangement of articles, brev- 
ity, variety and point will -be especially aimed at. 
The editorial department will be conducted by 
Rev. C. Palfrey, who has obtained promisesof ait! 
| from many ¢f the most distinguistied clergymen of 
the Unitarian body, and who will be assivted by con- 
tribution from many of our principal ‘literary writers. 

| Trerms.—Tlie Monthly Miscellany, will be pub- 

| lished on the first of every month, in numbers of 48 
octavo pages each, beautifally printed on new. type, 
at Three Do‘lars per annum,.inadvanee. 

*," Booksellers, Postmasters and Clergymen 

| throughout the country, wlio are interested’ in-tite 

| work, ave respectfully requested to act as owr Agents; 

| in procuring and’ forwarding subseriptions. Commu- 

nications relating to the work, should be addressed to 
WILLEAM CROSBY & CO. Publishers,,148 ‘Wash- 

| ington street, Boston: 


| TO THE PUBLIC. 
| We take pleasure in presenting the public witli the 
| Prospectns of a new Religious and Literary Period 
| ical, which we trust will be fuund worthy of patron- 
| age. 
;. In commencing this-work we have received great 
| eocouragement lrom many persons,and-have reason: 
| to think that oun plamhas met the views and wisties- 
| of a large part of the community. On the other hand’ 
| we have been advised by some, to give up the idea, 
on the ground that the work is not wanted ,that there 
, 1s not room for it. Mueh as we respect the opinions 
| of these persons, we are greatly inclined to doubt 
| their accuracy ia this case, and for the following rea- 
\ sons. - 
In the city of Boston alone, there are at the very 
! lowest estimate, 3000 familiss belonging. to-our U nita- 
| rian parishes. Besides these, there-are inthe rest of 
New England, about 200 parishes, whicli; on an:av- 
erage, number at least 150 families each, giving, 
| (with those in Boston). the number of 33,000-families.. 
| This we believe,.all will’allow. to-be withim.the truc 
) estimate. aie 
| Now the whole number of subscribers to our pe- 
| riodicals is less than 4000 !!—many of these‘ too, are 
| out of New England. Will any of our readers think 
; Seriously of this, and then say that there is not room: 
| for another? We think not. It has been said,. that 
} among the Unitarian community, there is more in- 
\ tellect and wealth in proportion totheir numbers thar 
among any other sect.. How then are.we to-account 
| for the feeble support whicli is now and always has 
| been given to their Periodicals ? 
We hope that every one wil? give thie subject due 
| consideration,.and.do something, towards helping om 
, the work. 
It will be our endbavor to: render this periodical 
| worthy in every respect of the patronage of the pub- 
lic ; and in proportion to our success will be our ex- 
ertions, 
~ We beg of ev 
a fair reading, and then deeide whetier the 
vot werthy of being carried out:. 
m23 THE. PUBLISHERS. 


and the prblic that he proposes to-open a private 


sehool in Chelsea, in which he will be ready to-in- 
struct pupils of both. sexes, in the Ancient and. Mod- 
ern languages as well as the various branclies of an 
English Education gan: 

, A few lads cam be accommodated with boar in 
‘his own family. The first quarter will commence 
on Monday, April 8th. : 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr Tuckerman, 
Rev. Dr Parkman, and’ Benjamin Shurtleff, MW. D. 
HORATIC ALGER. » 
march: 16 





vone to give our Prospectus atleast 
plan is 











GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
ADIES. 


§ ig Trustees have the pleasure to announce to 
the public that this school will be opened on the 
| first Wednesday in May next, under the superinten- 
| dance of Rev. i. L. Langstroth, late Principal’ of the 
The Trustees are 
| enabled to assure the eommanity, that the Principat 
| and his assistants Kave their entire confidence, anid 
are among the most accomplished teachers in New 
England. It has ever been their intention that the 
school sliould be of the first class; and they now ex- 
press their conviction that there are few places in 
our land that afford more facilities for a young Lady 
to obtain a thorough and accomplised education. 
Accommodations are provided in the family of the 
Principal for about thirty boarders. Phe school is 





' situate in the valley of the Connecticut, in onefol its 


most pleasant villages which contains places of reli- 
gious worship for Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians and Methodists, at either of whieh the 
young Ladies will attend as requested by their pa- 
rents. Any farther information will be promptly 
given on application to either of the subscribers. 
1.IJAH ALVORD, 
GEORGE GRENNELL, JR. 
FRANKLIN RIPLEY, | 
DANIEL WELLS, > Trustees. 
ANSEL PHELPS, 
NATH’L E. RUSSELL, 
JAMESC. ALVORD, 
We are permitted to reter to Rev. George W. Blag- 
den, Rev. John Stone, Rev: George Ripley, Boston ; 





Rev. Mr Chickering, Portland. 
Greenfield, Mass. Feb. 20th. 1839. 
(7The Christian Mirror, Portland, will please 
publish this three weeks, 
m 2 





BOARDING &ND DA¥ SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School, 

The Academicat Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and eonsists of four quarters, 
rof eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week eaeh ; the 
fourth, five weeks. _ 
Board &c. for a aris . $150 ) Always 

i interor Spring, 50 in 
: one quarter, 5 Summer or Fall, 45 }advnce. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quaster; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. .. 

Anyone branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fue? arranged amongst the pupils. © 

Teacher of Music, Charles Zeuner, P 
the Handel Horde Society, Boston. 2 geg?) 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de Mariotti, 
Ur ity, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. ; } 

Competent Young Ladies assist jn various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the 
Principal. gets 
D. Mack, Princiz al. 
nov 24 





Cambridge, Nov. 10th, 1838. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE HOMESICK BIRD. 


It died—that gentle little bird— 
Far, far, from home away ! 

No fiercé and hungry animal, 
Made that sweet bird its prey 5 

For kindest care, and watchful love, 
Were ever at its side: 

But vain that care, and vain that love, 
The homesick warbler died. 


It drooped and died—day after day, 
In solitude it pined, 

For loss of him, its cherished mate, 
The loved, and left behind : 

For him, it trilled its last sweet song; 
For him, its last breath sighed ; 
For him, for home, that gentle bird, 

The homesick warbler died. 


Ab! whe can tell the poignant grief, 
That rent that little breast ! 

Ab! who can say how deep the wo, 
That bore it to its rest: 

The loss of all it loved on earth— 
What could it lose beside ? 

In vain were melting pity’s tears, 
The homesick warbler died. 


Cambridge-port. A. 8. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING OF THE 
MELANCHOLY DEATH OF L. E. L. 


Oh! is not ours a world of chagze, 
Tn which the fairest flower 

The soonest droops and fades away, 
Existing but an hour? 


Alas! that such should be thy lot, 
Gentle and gifted one ; 

That ere it reached meridian height, 
Should set thy glorious sun. 


Ah, many a faithful heart doth bleed 
For thy untimely tate, 

Ot those who knew and loved thee well, 
But now are desolate. 


And those who never saw thy face, 
In lands beyond the deep, 

Loved thee as a familiar friend, 
And bitter tears shall weep. 


A few days since, and thou didst sing 
That sweet and mournful lay, 

For her* the gilted and beloved, 
Who passed too soon away. 


Thou too art gone, and there is none 
Worthy thy praise to sing; 

Two sister spirits from the earth, 
To heaven have taken wing. 


And who would call them back again, 
Into a world of cares? 

Teo keenly, deeply, for their peace, 
Must feel such souls as theirs. 


Daughter of Genius! may’st thou rest, 
In some green verdant spot ; 
No < storied urn’ should mark her grave 
Who cannot be forgot. HELENA. 
Charlestown, Ms., Feb. 26. 


* Mrs Hemans. 

















THE GOOD GROUND. 
The word must fall; but where the well-tilled 
ground 
Witheut a stone or briar to choke the seed— 
Where can the deep, black earth it needs be found, 


That shall the plant with plenteous justice feed ? 
Break up your fallow Jands! the seed 13 sown 


With heaven’s own richness in each bosom’s field, 
Cut down the tares that rankly there have grown, 
And heavy crops the word of Goa shall yield ; 
Cut down your will that sows the deadly tare, 
That bears no fruit but for your own dark breast ; 
Cut down, nor let a root the sharp axe spare, 
Then shall iny land enjoy its day of rest ; 

And he that reaps rejoice with Him who sows, 


While through the loaded field he daily goes. 
Salem Obs. 


[From the Knickerbocker] 
GODIN NATURE. 


Ox mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 
He spans the spangled skies; 
He speaks, and in its palaces 
The midnight thunder cries! 


He wields the awful lightning-brand, 
The war-torch of the storm, 
Whether upon the Northern pines 
It rocks its cloud-wrap form : 


Or, conquering, tramps right royally 
The hollow-sounding seas, 

Or holds high carnival among 
The crashing mountain trees ! 


His earthquakes shake the eternal hills 
And toss ‘ old ocean’s locks ;’ 

The hungry breakers how! amain, 
Between the dreadful shocks : 


And the swift whirlwind, spinning o'er 
The mountain bald and pale, 
Raves wildly to the angry flood, 
The thunders in the vale. 


He sows death in the red simoon, 
And cities shrink aghast ; 

He speaks ! and mist-wrapt pestilence, 
In horrid gloom, moves past! 


Oh mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 
Of all earth’s kings, the King! 
Behold ! he shakes the mountain pine, 
And plumes the whirlwind’s wing! 


And from his throne of majesty, 
Upon the bended sky, 

Around the universe he ‘casts 
His all-beholding eye ! 





SUNSET. 

Here let us lie, upon this primrose bank, 

And give our thoughts free way. Our thoughts are 
fair ; 

For Heaven is fair, and earth all round is fair; 

And we reflect both in our souls today. 

Art thou not joyous? Does the sunshine fall 

Upon a barren beart? Methinks it is 

Itself the sweet source of fertility ! 

In all its golden warmth it wraps us round ! 

Not us alune, but every beast and bird 

That makes the breathing forest musical : 

Nor these alone ; but every sparkling stream, 
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And every hill, and every pastoral plain ; 

The leaves that whisper in delighted talk, 

The truant air with its'own self at play— 

The cicuds that swim in azure—loving Heaven 
And loving Earth—and lingering between each, 
Loth to quit either ; are not al) alive, 

With one pure,unalloyed, consummate joy ? 

Let us rejoice, then, beyond all the rest ; 

For how shall wisdom show itself so well, 

As in administering joy unto itself? 

They who disdain the mercy are not wise ; 

And they who step aside, when mirth comes by, 
And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, 























Are—fools, geod cousin. Wordsworth. 
we — cmmenteaneieiemael 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From the Western Messenger.] 
EVENING HOURS AND MORNING HOURS. 
I, 


The night was clear with sparkling stars ; 
and palaces with corniced roofs, and churches 
with towers and spires, and tall bare lindens cast 
deep shadows, in the moonbeams_on the strects 
of Berlin—On the steps, beneath a porch, the 
rays struck full on two seated figures—The el- 
der, in Polish garb, seemed still in early man- 
hood, but already his brow was furrowed, and 
his cheek was wasted ; and the unearthly lus- 
tre of his eye, told that the energy of the spirit 
was wearing out the frame. The high cheek 
bones and aquiline nose of the younger, who 
was yct a boy, marked him as a son of Isracl. 
He was listening with eager interest to a les- 
son, which his teacher read by the uncertain 
light. * Bat why need we look on our Euclid, 
Moses? Overhead is the grand page, which a 
heavenly geometer has marked with bright 
points, Let us study our angles in the constel- 
lation Lyra.’ Hours passed on, and found them 
still engaged in their absorbing occupations. 

‘ Think you not,’ at last broke forth the boy, 
and his grey eye brightened beneath its long 
lashes ; ‘ think you not, that these systems upon 
systems, these worlds wpon worlds are all filled 
with spirits ; fitted as we are, ay better than we, 
to admire and know? Oh God! how wonder- 
ful it is to contemplate this immensity of being.’ 

‘ And, how little, how very little, we know! 
Moses!’ answered the elder! ‘sometimes, when 
the pain here,’ and he struck his chest, ‘is the 
keenest, I cannot but jov to feel that the hour 
of deliverance draws nigh. How the spirit will 
grasp all, see all, pervade all when it is once 
free. There are mysteries, which these weak 
senses cannot fathom, Patience! patience! 
He, who breathed into us intelligence, will not 
mock vs. How he floods our souls with his 
displays of beauty and power, even now.’ 

Just then, a carriage whirled up to the door 
of a neighboring palace. Servants in shining 
livery were in attendance. And glittering in 
jewels, and wrapped in rich furs, a young girl 
stepped under the massive porta!, whence pour- 
ed the blaze of torches and the sound of mu- 
sic. ‘ Poor triflers,’ sighed Moses, ‘ low little 
are ye living like immortals. Pity! for that 
young maiden born to the bondage of fashion. 
The glare of wax-lights is more beautiful to her 
than the silver lamps of this glorious temple, 
and the whispers of flattery stir more rapture, 
than the hopes and boundless longings, which 
the silent stars awaken, Blessed is poverty, 
with all its miseries, if it leaves but the spirit 
free. ‘And yet brother, the ends of life are 
partly answered, even amid the crowd of those 
thoughtless revellers. Feelings are springing 
into birth, and tastes are forming, and character 
matured even there. We are not left wholly 
to our folly. Weare forced in a measure to 
learn, The master trains his scholar in simple 
notes, and then in complex combinations, and 
only at Jast, when his tonch is firm and his ex- 


ecution easy. does he out before him the grand 
pieces of music. And so the poor details of our 


common life are training us for the moral har- 
monies of heaven. 

And was that young boy, shivering in his 
ragged garb, in the cold night air, and studying 
Euclid by moonlight, and feeding his spirit 
while his body was famished, to be neglected 
by providence, as he was by men? No! To 
those, who, out of the swift moments which we 
too often trample beneath our feet as common 
dust, rear for themselves palaces of beauty and 
homes of peace, the hours bring friends. 

That boy was Moses Mendelsohn. 


Il, 
Two score years had passed away, when on 
a summer morning, a group of youths were 
ranged in rapt attention around a grey-haired 
patriarch. He was reading to them from the 
Pheedo of Plato, and discoursing on the immor- 


ataper, Are these frail memorials more en- | 
during, than thé miid Which gave them birth? 
look at these noble heads, whose spiritual beav- 
ty is here made eternal for us in the senseless 
marble. Shall we dream that the infinite Fa- 
ther valued less those souls, instinct with love 
and power and joy, than we do their stone 
types. 

A tear glistened in his eye—and his counte- 
nance wore the sublime expression of prayer. 
The outcast boy had become the honored 
sage. Years had perfected and glorified the 
energies, which adversity could not depress. 
His name was known, his influence felt, his so- 
ciety courted, his example followed, and his 
character revered. In his own soul was grow- 
ing strength, and ever serener peace, These 
were the Merning Hours of Mendelsohn. 

Was no brighter ministry awaiting him in 
the anclouded noon of God's presence? ‘ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the Living.’ 

W.H, C. 





From the Newark (N, J.) Daily Advertiser. 
THE WIFE AT HOME, 

It has been one of my most serious apprehen- 
sions, that in the multitude of our societies and 
public combinations, men and women might 
chance to forget that they have any thing to do 
individually. We have societies to take care of 
our health, and societies to take care of our kitch- 
ens. Alms-giving, as furas done at all, is dove 
chiefly by wholesale. \ Perhaps we may see the 
day when we shall dine together like the Spar- 
tans, and when all family cookery and education 
shall be done "pon the large scale. 

These thoughts were brought to my mind 
with greater force than common, a few days 
since, upon making a visit to the. ‘house of Mrs 
Nelson, the wife of a reputable farmer, a few 
miles from our village, If 1 were to attempt a 
portrait of this excellent lady, [ should fill a yol- 





ume ; I can only give a sketchy outline : 


the English sense,a fine woman, Temperance, 
early rising, industry, and above all serene 
cheerfulness of soul, have left on her cheek at 
forty, those roses which fashion and excitement 
often blast before fifteen. But what I took my 
pen to notice, was that truly feminine and 
Christian trait of my good friend—she is a keep- 
er at home. Though I have been a church go- 
ing man for many years, I do not remember to 
have heard any one of our clergy enlarge upon 
this scripture phrase ; and yet the older! grow, 
the more meaning there seems to be in it, The 
best women in the world are those who stay at 
home—such is the opinion of the best judges, 
to wit, their husbands. The worst women are 
those who have no home, or who leve all 
other places better—such is the verdict of those 
who meet them abroad. A wife inthe house is 
as indispensable as asteersman at the wheel, 
Who can count up the cases where poor fellows 
have been ruined by their wives ? 

This isa hard saying, but if it were softened 
it would be lesstrac. Surely it is no disre- 
spect to the better sex, to point at these excep- 


of the moon, make the other tracks look all the 
brighter. After you shall have exaggerated to 
the utmost, the number and the faults of the 
gadding, gossiping and idle. women, we stil) 
have a million of American house-wives, bright- 
ening a million homes and ‘hearts. Mra Nel- 
son is one of them. [ler husband is not the 
meekest man in the eountry; nor by nature the 
most hospitable, but she makes up for all, like 
the credit side of an account. In the exercise 
of the passive virtues, she finds her greatest 
happiness, 
of life, to render her home delightful, first to 
her husband, next to her children, and then to 
all who may enter her hospitable doors. Early 


in life she observed that several of her. hns. 
band’s intimate acquaintanecs were becoming 


irregular in their habits ; she and Nelson talk- 
ed it over at length. He being a rough man, 
declared ito be his intention to break off al) 
intimacy with Lang and Shepard, on the spot. 
‘Oh, no! husband! said she, ‘ that would be 
cruel; remember the proverb, «A soft word 
breaketh the bone.’ Let ‘me alone to bring 


She holds it as the very first duty | 


Mrs Nelson is, in the American as well as ters to proceed on their way. Now it was evident 


| 
{ 
} 


} 





tions, which, like the dim tarnish onthe face, ‘he two carriages had disappeared. I was now real- 


~ poe 





them to their bearings; at any rate give mea 
month for anexperiment.’ * You may, Mary a 
he exclaimed in astonishment, * you amaze me ; 
sure)y you will not follow them to the bar-room 
as Jemima Murphy does her good man. * No,’ | 
said his wife, laughing, ‘but we women have 
some secrets left still. Wait but a month.’ 
The month rolled 1ound. Nelson had hard 
work to refrain from falling upon the two men 
violently, but he waited the issue and even kept 
out of their way, that the incantation might be 
uninterrupted. At the close of less than three 





tality of the soul. They sat in a summer house | 
fitted up for study, Alcoves were filled with | 
books and manuscripts, and on pedestals were 
arranged the busts of noble-hearted men of ear- 
lier and modern days. Lindens shaded the little 
temple, and roses were blooming by the win- 
dows, while the spicy honey-suckle breathed 
in it aromatic perfume, A green slope led in- 
to rich garden-paths, where flowers were spark- 
ling in the dew, and nodding in the air. 

‘Kindly.’ said the old man, ‘has God made all 
things symbolise a resurrection. Each bright- 
ening morning, each budding flower, each in- 
sect bursting from its shroud, are types of re- 
newed life. Death! what is it but our night, 
our winter, our chrysalis ? 

But the longing of our hearts for fuller in- 
sight, and tenderer sensibility, and more exquis- 
site enjoyment, than we now experience, is our 
streng hold of hope—W hat beauty is all around 
us now in the tinted clouds, the silver mist, the 
jewelled grass, the twinkling leaves and the 
waving boughs! And yet how little can we 
take in of these rich treasures through our pow- 
ers ef sight, Do you not feel too that there is a 
finer beauty which cannot be seen ? ~ And the 
melodies with which the air is trembling, the 
earrollings of birds in liquid gushes, the flowing 
of water in warbling murmurs, the continuous 
whisper and hush among the trees, and all the 
blending harmonies of life.—how imperfectly 
do we catch the notes of Nature’shymn! Shall 
no more subtle sense some day be given, 
through which shall sound the music of the 
goings on of Earth? What are these bodies 
but a veil, which has been kindly wrapped 
about our untried powers lest the world of light 
should blind them. ‘ New we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face.’ 

Enthusiasm brought a flush into his pale 
cheek, as pointing with trembling finger to the 
books and busts, he continued. ‘What! shall 
we dare, in this presence, to doubt, that he 
who brought the spirit into being, will preserve 
it? On perishing rags, with fading letters, 
which the worm can waste and the elements 
consume, We perpetuate the thoughts of those, 
whose earthly life has lone since gone out, like 


‘ 


| hood. 


weeks, Lang and Shepard were two of the most 
quict,orderly, and domestic men in the neighbor- 
‘Why, Mary,’ said Nelson, ’ what in 
the world have you done to them!’ ‘1 ? hus- 
band! [ have not exchanged words. with them 
for weeks. NotI,’ she replied, ‘the story 
is soon related. I had ubserved for a long time 
that their homes were growing dismal, and J 
often told Mrs Lang what I feared concerning 
her husband. Indeed, I had often heard you 
tell of his repeating over his glass, the abomi- 
nable saying, ‘the devil’s athome.’ After my 
conversation with you, | set to work—not with 
the husbands but their wives. Simple crea. 
tures! They scarcely knew what I meant. 
They wished indeed that the men would spend 
more time at home, and even wept about their 
late hours and rum drinking. But they were 
not prepared for my telling them that they must 
redouble the attractions of their own fireside, 
and table—make the cheer better—the fire 
brighter—the children cleaner—the welcome 
hearties ; call in a pleasant neighbor to tea— 
have a little singing in the evening, and even 
invite to a comfortable supper two er. three of 
their husband’s.tavern cronies. The thing took 
admirably, The wives triumphed, and I lope 
you are satisfied.’ 

Though it is likely Nelson did not. just then 
suspect it, this was the very course which had 
proved successful in saving himself from ruinous 
habits. And most earnestly it is to be wished, 
that all our towns and villages were filled with 
such wives as honor and love the family institu- 
tion! Every one has made the observation that 
there are many more women who are religious, 
than men ; dut the final cause of this has not so 
often been remarked. Divine Providence, by 
this discriminating favor to the one sex, pours 
influence into social fountains, As are the 
mothers of a nation, so will be the sons, and, in 
a measure, the husbands. 





A Narrow Escape.—A few days ago a notary of 
Dijon, in Burgundy, was proceeding to Gerlis with 
a sum of 4001, when, near Favernay, a woman, who 
appeared much fatigued, begged that he would 
give her a lift. He consenting, she handed him a 





basket and was about to step into the vehicle, when 





KEGISTER. 





sen mind to drop his} 
whip, requesting the pretended lady to pick it up for : 
him. In the meantime the notary galloped off in} 
59, oe time, and on reaching ome was 
not a little surprised to find that the basket contained 
a pair of loaded pistols and a dagger. 


CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


No capital in the world contains, in a single locali- 
ty, a mass of documents capable of comparing with 
that which is collected in the Archivio Generale of 
Venice. This establishment consists of 298 balls, 
saloons, and galleries, the walls of which are cover- 
ed, from the top to the bottum, with book-shelves. 
If these shelves were placed one after the other, they 
would form a line of 77,238 feet; that is to say, near- 
ly equivalent to the distance from Paris to Versailles. 
These shelves contain 8,664,709 volumes and num- 
bers. It has been calculated that a thousaud writers, 
working daily eight hours a-day, would employ 734 

ears, or 22 generations, in copying these documents. 

thas been calculated that the number of leaves 
contained in these 8,664,709 volumes amount to 
695,476,725, which, it opened and placed one after 
the other, would form a band of 1,444,800,000 feet in 
length by 16 inches wide, Now the circumference 
of thy earth near the Equator being no more than 
123,345,700 feet (French), by dividing the first sum 
with the latter will be given the quotient 11,130; a 
eypher which indicates how often this band of liter- 
ary workmanship might encircle the earth in its lar- 
gestdimensions. By reducing these separate Icaves 
into compact squares, and regarding them as materi- 
als adapted for building, a pyramid might be con- 
structed out of them with a square base, each side of 
which would be 68 feet, and its height 438 feet. 
This pyramid would, therefore, be as high as that of 
Cheops, the highest monument of this class. It 
would be equal in volume to many of the pyramids 
of Egypt, and would surpass them all in height with 
the above stated exception. In fine, a calculation 
easily made beginning with the same datum, would 
show that the written surface of these archives tak- 
ing the front and back of each page would cover 
more than half of the department of the Seine. 


ieee neem — 


(From the Christian Watchman.) 
THE ‘BACK OUT.’—a Facr. 

A tew weeks since, two carriages met in a nar- 
row street, in this city, in which it was impossible 
for them to pass each other. The horses were stand- 
ing side by side, apparently as eager as their mas- 


that one or the other of the drivers must ‘ back out,’ 
or disastrous consequences would certainly ensue. 
But both were stubborn. One blamed the other for 
having stopped in the street; the other was blamed 
for coining into the street, when he knew the other 
was there. They became angry, threatened vio- 
lence to each other, and brandished their huge fists 
in each other's faces. At length they both deter- 
mined to drive onward, let the result be as it would. 
But one carriage being more slender than the other, 
the contest was unequal, and the idea was dropped. 
Alter much harsh, abusive language, and having 
listened to some disinterested, wholesome advice, 
from the spectators, which neither was willing to ac- 
cept, one mounted his carriage, in an indifferent 
manner, crossed his legs, and manifested the utmost 
patience, saying that he should re:main there, if fora 
fortnight, till the other * backed out.’ The other, no 
less patient or independent, mounted his seat, saying 
he should stay there till all impediments to his on- 
ward progress were removed, should it be a month, 
and commenced reading a newspaper. 

Well, thought I, they are both stubborn, proud, 
and determined,—and unless one or the other should 
alter his mind, and become humbled, they will re- 
main till they starve or freeze, for it was a piercing 
cold day. J proceeded on my way to dinner, reflec- 
ting on their folly, and thinking how the foolish 
affair would end. 

On my return, L found to my ultcr sarprise, that 


ly anxious to know what compromise could have 
been made. On inquiry I was informed that they 
notH backed out !” 

What a comment upon pride, stubbornness and 
contention! After so many bitter words, so much | 
threatening, so much show of haughty feeling and 
determination, on both sides,—both were compelled, 
probably glad, to‘ back out!’ Yetit is always so. 
See a man determined on pursuing a wrong course, 
perhaps knowing that he is in the wrong, but too 
proud to retract—the fact’ may be depended upon, 
that after all his brandishing, after all his threats, af- 
ter all his pompous words, he will find that there is 
no alternative, but to ‘back out! which he will 
then be compelled to do, with mortification and 
shame, regretting that he had not ‘ backed out’ be- 
fore any strife occurred, 

When I reflect on the above mentioned affair, it 
remiuds me, also, of the contest now pending bde- 
tween the ritish and ho Americas peorl-. They, 
have already met together, are exchanging threaten- 


ings, brandishing their arms, and are both determin- 
ed on carrying the same point, which cannot be 
done, unless one party ‘ back ‘out’ and permits the 
other to pass on. But each party has deliberately 
determined to stand its ground till the other retires 
from it, and there they will both remain till dooms- 
day, if some co:npromise is not made. 





—— 


Desecration of the Sabbath in England.—There 
is season to believe that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has expressed a readiness to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the House of Comm- 
mons appointed to consider of refori ir. the of- 
fice, to open the post office in London on the Sabbath 
day, to give out letters, and totransmit them to all 
parts of the empire by the evening mails. It is, 
however, very gratifying to find that the very par- 
ties whe might be supposed most anxious to obtain 
the letters on the Lord’s Day, have united in -depre- 
cating the attempt or proposal. A memorial, signed 
by 56 bankers—indeed, by all the respectable 
bankers in London—has been sent to the Chancellor, 
and IT have observed in to-day’s paper the following 
paragraph :— 


‘The names of nearly all the members of the Stock 
Exchange have been signed to the following imem- 
orial. 

‘To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury : 

‘The humble memorial of the undersigned meim- 
bers of the Stock Exchange showeth--That your 
memorialists have heard, with deep regret, that cer- 
tain alterations are in contemplation, with reference 
to the business of the’ London Post Office on Sundays, 
which are likely to interfere with the rest, and occa- 
sion an extensive violation of the Sabbath amongst all 
classes. And your memorialists, therefore, earnestly 
impiore that the cessation from business which has 
hitherto been observed in the London Post Qffice on 
that day may be continued.’ 


Besides the above, public meetings have been 
held in several of the metropolitan parishes, to agree 
on similar memorials. A meeting was also held on 
Tuesday of the Board of Congregational ministers for 
London and its vicinity, when a memorial was agreed 
upon toa similar effect. This is well, and is indeed 
more than I expected,considering the competition and 
eagerness of multitudes in London to get wealth. 
Some of the journals--some infidel within religion— 
are, of course, forthe opening of the Post Office : 
most of them are, I believe, against it. There can 
be no doubt it would inflict great injury on multiides, 
and would seem to be a: national fejection of the 
Lord’s Day. Asit is, our railroads give facilities 
enough tor the violation of the day, even though the 
Government should not give any additional encour- 
agement.—Correspondence of N. Y. Evangelist. 





M. Bonvard has presented to the Academe des Sci- 
ences an instrument invented by him, which he rep- 
resents as a substitute for the log, now used to ascer- 
tain a ship’s rate of sailing,and also the variation com- 

‘pass, by which, when circumstances allow, the an- 
gle of deviation is measured. He calls it the drom- 
ometre, and states that it remains constantly in ac- 
tion, so that by means of certain special tables, re- 
sults are produced, by which either through the 
ship’s way or the meanangle of deviation, the longi- |. 
tude may be obtained with a sufficient degree of 
appreximation without taking an astronomical obser- 
vation, to which when at sea there are so many “ob- 
stacles opposed.— French Paper. 








A plan is said to be in azitation to establish tram- 
roads by the side of turnpike-roads, capable of com- 
peting, for all wrdinary purposes, with railroads, and 
at an infinitely. smaller expense as well as risk. The 
plan is said at this time to bein operation at Llanelly, 
in Wales. The cost, it is said, would be 1350/. per 
mile. Thus tram-roads might have been. made. to 
Birmingham for 146,0001., white the railroad has cost 
6,090,000, 


with just personage 
through, and each performing 





ber, a 
‘The ‘story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; 
s enough to carry it clearly’ 
with directness and 
force precisely the office which falls to him in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe. There is great skill and 
merit.in this. Itis so different from the violent 
strai ngs alter effect by which some have thought 
to make a display of power, that we have been quite 
refreshed we would say if we dared use that word : 
—at any rate, the quiet progress of the story without 
any parade of power, is a sure indication of true pow- 
er which does its work with simplicity and self igno- 
rance. Weare inclined to apply to the Author, 
what Stuart the artist said of a young painter, ‘ that 
young man does not know how well he has exccuted 
this.”’’ ; 
The work has also been very favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Examiner, Lady’s Book, Demoeratic 
Review, and in many of the leading newspapers of 


the day. 
Published, and for sale b ' 
{23 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 





CADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book ot Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key; 
Watlsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY—Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geo, raphy ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public Schoo! Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker's im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Wasbidgton st. 


ALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 

BOOKS—LITTLE § BROWN have this day 
received by the * Binney, the following works: Kirby 
& Spence’s Entomology, 4to. last ed. 4 vols., Drum- 
mond’s Letters toa Young Naturalist, 12 mo. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia Biography and natural history, com- 
plete, Shackard’s Entomology, Macray’s Specimens 
German Poets, Burnet on the Education of the Eye, 
Zoology of the Voyage of His Majesty’s ship Beagle, 
4to., Rebrche’s Eear, Debretts’ Peerage,Fram.pton on 
Life assurance, Jesse’s Gleanings, an Bonaparte’s 
Birds of Europe and A merica,!Marshalfl on Coins, Pic- 
torial Book of Common Prayer, Annals of British 
Associations, vol. 6, Johnson’s Zoophytes, Southey’s 
Works, The Doctor, vol 5, Brougham’s Speeches, 4 
vols, Ludley’s Flora Medica, Wood on Rail Roads, 
Smith’s Zoology of South Africa, 4to., Thompson's 
Life of Moore, Patterson’s H of Insects, 
Kirby’s Insects, 4to., Colridge’s Friend, new edition, 
8 vols, Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Milne’s Poems, 
Lairy’s Norway, Cook’s Spain, Stock’s Treatise on 
Non Compes, Wills on Circumstantial Evidence, Bur- 
ges’s Conflict of Laws, 4 vols. 8vo, Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology, I vol, Milman’s Gibbon,f9 vols, Almon’s 
Treatise, Anderson’s Rural Recreations, 6 yrols, 
David’s Antiquties of Herculaneum, 14 vols, 4to, 
Beaumont & Fletcher and Ben. Johnson, 4 vols, 
Harrington’s Oceana, §c. folio, Herrick’s Poems, 2 
vols, Johnson’s Works, 12 vols, Ben. Johuson,8 vols, 
8vo. Gifford, Dryden's Lucien, 4 vols, Mavria Indian 
Autiquities, 7 vols, Todd’s Milton, 7 vols, Svo, New- 
ton’s do. 4 volt, Monstrelet's Chronicles, 13 vols, 
Puffendor! by Bapebrayc, fol, Rabelais, 5 vols, Dod- 
sley’s Old Plays, 12 vols, Danton’s Life, Hearne’s 
Journey, 4to, Hardwick’s State Papers, 4 vols, 4to, 
Anderson’s Poets 14 vols, rox Oxe Burdu’s Oriental 
Customs 2 vale. Mammatt's Fossil Remains, &e. 4to, 
Pamphletteer complete, Sully’s Memoirs, Old Plays, 
6 vols, Akerman’s Coins, 2 ‘vols, Flaxman’s Homer, 
ischylus, &c. 4 vels, 4to, Chaucer, 3 vols, Howell's 
State Papers, 34 vols, royal Svo, Scott's edition of 
Swift, 19 vols, Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, 
27 vols, Dodsley’s Annual Register, 75 vols, Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors; Boswerth’s Anglo 
Saxon Dictionary Svo, Somerville Connexion of the 
Science, Babbidge’s 9th Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo, 
Eusebi as Ecclesiastical, Mudies Physical Man, Sir 
Wm Temple, 4 vols, Se. m 9 


HE MINISTRY AT LARGE IN BOSTON. 
The Principles and Results of the Ministry at 
Large in Boston. By Joseph Tuckerman, 1 vol L2n0. 
‘ That a bigher order of ideas or principles is be- 
ginning to be uniolded; that a wide philanthropy 
is beginning to triumph over the distinction of ranks 
and nations; that a new feeling of what is due to 
the ignorant, poor and depraved has sprung up ; that 
the right cf every human being to such an education 
as shall call forth his best faculties, and train him 
more and more to control himsell, is recognised as it 
never was before, who can deny? To me all this is 
prophetic of an improved condition of human nature. 
om . human affuirs.’—Channing’s Discourses, pp- 
Published, and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington street, opposite School street. 
march 9. 


OX’S SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAYER BooK.— 

. This little Manual has already been introduced 
into many Sunday Schools, where it is very much 
liked. A letter from a clergyman pronounces it the 
best Mannal he“has yet examined. Published by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. m7 


ETTER PAPER.—A good variety of Letter and 
AA Billet paper—with a general assortment of Eng- 
lish and American stationary, received by JOSEPH 
DOW E 22 Court Street. m7 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.—Onc set 
complete—For sale at a reduced price, by 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. m7 
OOK OF THE PASSIONS—illustrated. A 
Book of the lassions—by G. P. R. James Esq., 
author of Attila, ¥c. 8vo. 16 splendid engravings. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington st. m7 


HAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES,—Just 

received and for sale at TICK NOR’S, corner of 
Washington and.Sehool streéts.—The Canterbury 
tales of Chaucer, with an essay on his language and 
versification, and introductory discourse, notes, anda 
glossary, by Thomas Tyrhitt, Esq. a fine English 
copy. march 2 


| Pa ghinnernsnenin Y.—A Manual of Entomology. 
translated from the German of Dr. Hermann 
Burmeister, by W. E. Shuchard, M. E. S., with 
additions by the author, and original notes and plates 


by the translator, Just i 
TICKNOR’S. Oe ARTs OR noi 


NV ISS LANDON’S COMPLETE WORKS, iv 
Prose and Poetry. For sale at TICK NOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School strects. m 16 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED, LIFE OF CARDI- 
DINAL CHEVERUS, Archbishop of Bor 
deaux, and formerly Bishop of Boston, By J. Huen- 
Dubourg. Translated from the French, by E. Stew 
art. With a Portrait; and an appendix containing 
a vindication of the work from certain €aspersions 
crown octavo, 422 pp. Persons who may have the 
first part of this work, can receive the work com- 
plete in one volume, handsomely bound in cloth by 
calling as above. JAMES MUNROE § CO. 191 
Washington street. march 16 


HE FOUR GOSPELS.— With Notes, Explana- 


tory and Critical. Designed as an aid to the 


Sabb 
— Teachers and others, By Alden 


Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street 









































march 16 


, ‘d suspected bis ‘coin anion a2. be a man by the-author of Joanna of | 


attire. “Hevhad the TVE Napies. 1 
Extract from the North American Review for Octo- | 
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mes’s 
J Book of the Passions, illustrated with 
wae 
Illustrations of the Bible. Designed and engray. 
ed by John Marin. J vol. folio. 
‘Leila, or the Seige of Granada. By Bulwer. TT 
lustrated with 15 splendid engravings, | vol, 


The Pilyrim’s Progress: y John Bunyan, 25 
fine beautiful engravings 1 vol. 

Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, with numerons o;. 
igiual Notes, &c., the illustrations colored in a Supe- 

or style, 4 vols. 

Marmion, A Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter 
Scott. Illustrated edition, 1 vol, &c. Just receivea 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School streets. march 2 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Illustrations of the 

Public Buildings of London, by W. H. Leeds, 2 
vols ; Gil Blas, translated trom the French of Le 
Sage, by T. Swollett, M D. and illustrated by Jean 
Gigoux, 2 vols ; Don Quixote, translated from the 
Spanish, by Charles Jarvis, ag Seong by Tony 
Johannot, 3 vols. 8vo ; Burkes Works, with a biogra. 
phical and eritical introduction, aa Rogers, 2 
vols ; Major Jackson's course of Military Surveying 
ec. 1 vol ; The Riches of Chaucer, &c. by Charles 
Cowden, 1 vol ; The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
consisting of one thousand and one stories, in 4 yols - 
The Green House, Hot House and Stove, ‘ke by 
Charles McIntosh,F. H.S.in 1 vol ; Babbages Econ. 
omy of Machinery and Manulacture, I vol ; Debrett’s 
Complete Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireirnd, I vol, &c. 

C C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
mll 112 Washington st. 


HE AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY—Figty 
Volumes— Published under the direction of the 
American Society for the Diffusion of useful Knowl- 
edge, (incorporated by the Staté of New York, May 
16th, 1837 ) 

This Library will include in the range of its subjects 
works in the various departments of Knowledge most 
interesting and useful to the great body of the people, 
including history, voyages and travels, biography, 
natural history, the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
political sciences, agriculture, manufactures, arte, 
commerce, the belles letters, and the history and 
philosophy of education. 

Fifty volumes now published, embeli-hed with en- 
gravings—neatly bound in cambric, uniform, which, 
with a book case,may be obtained for Twenty Dollars, 

For sale hy WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. m9 


XFORD BIBLES. Beautiful English editions 
of the Bible, all sizes, for sale by WM. CROS. 
BY & CO. 118 Washington street. feb 23 


UNDAY SCHOOL GUIDE.—* This is one of 

the most valuable works of a practical character, 
which have appeared on the subject of Sunday 
Schools. By consenting to be, to use the author's 
own words, ‘exceedingly plain in language, and 
minute in directions,’ he escaped in a great measure 
the besetting sin of The ‘ Guides’ and * Friends’ and 
* Manuals’ of the present day,—that of running out 
into vague generalities, and common-place declama- 
tion. Scarcely a question has arisen as regards the 
obligations, method, or objects of Sunday Schools, 
which is not taken up and discussed in this little 
volume. The arguments on both sides are given 
with great distinctness and candor.’— Christian Ex- 
aminer, - 

‘ A greater qnantity of good matter could not easi- 
ly be brought into the same compass; there is noth- 
ing irrelevant or wordy; and the book will be found 
by those for whom it is written, and who will read it 
in a serious spirit with the purpose of self-improve- 
ment, full of wise and profitable matter.’— Salem 
paper. 

‘Mr Muzzey’s little work, the cost of which is on. 
ly 50 cents, will put every teacher in possession of 
all the information he needs, to direct him in the 
way he should go. Before the road was dark, dubi- 
ous and misty. Jt is now all light, pleasant and 
clear. The work is full of natural and pertinent il- 
lustrations. We ardently and earnestly recommend 
it to the study of every Sunday School Teacher, and 
every parent, and to every friend to the improvement 
of his race, as one that will interest, invigorate, and 
improve them all.’—8. School Teacher. 


‘It is written in an easy and agreeable style; 
deals with a very extensive range of fopics ; introdu- 
ces a variety of printed illustrations; presents high 
motives and aims—and breathes a sprit of sincere and 
manly piety. Precisely such a book has been long 
in demand. Teachers and friends of Sunday Schools 
may be assured it will materially increase their 
knowledge and interest, their faith and efficacy.’— 
C. Register. 


For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Wash- 
ington street. march 16 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS..—Tay- 
wens —— hanger ne 2 vols folto. A 
beau! y, in call binding. 

Rosenmuller Scho ain Veins fake 23 vols. 

Rosenmuller Scholia in Vetus Test. in compendium 6 
vols. containing Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Job, 
Ezekiel and Minor Prophets. 

Rosenmuller Scholia in Nov. Testament 5 vols. 

Rosenmuller Institutiones Lingue Arabice. 

Rosenmutler Biblical Geography 4 vols, 

\Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon 4 vols 4to. 

Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Test. 5 vols. 

Paulus on New Test. 3 vols. 

Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo and 12mo editions. 

Jacob’s Works 7 vols. 

Van Ess’s Septuagint 8vo. 

Concordantie Librorum Veteris Testamenti Sacro- 
rum Hebraice atque Chaldaice. By Julio Furst, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Bretschnieder’s Lexicon in Nov. Test 2 vols, 

Ja+pis’ Version of the Epistles. 

Schiller’s Latin Lexicon 7 vols 8vo. 

Eusebii Pamphili Histore Eccles.astice 2 vols. 

Uhlemann, Institutiones Linguz Samaritane 

Kaltschmitt’s new and complete Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages. 

Gesenius’s Commentary on Isaiah 8 vols. 

Biblia Hebraica cum Velata 2 vols. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the New Testament edited 
by Tholuck 4 vols. 

Knapp’s Greek Testament. 

Passow’s Greek Lexicon 2 yols. 

Smith’s Testimony to the Messiah 3 vols. 

The complete works of Rev. Richard Baxter 23 vols. 

The complete works of Dr Johu Owen 21 vols. 

The rogiete works of Nathauiel Lardner D. D. 10 
vols 

For sale by CROCKER & BREWSTER. 47 

Washington street. march 16 
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OSING AND DRUGGING, or destroying by 
inches. By Dr Wm. A. Alcott. 

This is the first number of a series to be called 
‘HEALTH TRACTS, which will be published 
about duce a month. They will treat, in a popular 
style, on the most important subjects relating to 
Heautu. 

Contents of No. 1. 

Teoms explained. Nuture ol medicine. Mistak- 
en views as to its operation. Small doses. Errors 
of physicians. Errors of Apotbecaries. Other deal- 


, €1s. Mistakes of mothers. Family closets turned 


into apothecaries” shps, Do- 


Dosing in general. 


sing and tugging at our daily meals, What is to ° 


be done? Means of reform, Right use of physi- 
cians. First step to reform. Doing what we know 
we ought. Diffusing preper knowledge, Duty of 
parents—especially mothers. Duty of teachers. 
Directions tothe mother. Keeping medicine. An 
anecdote. Objections to our views considered. 
Further directions to parents, Destination of child- 
ren Closing remarks, 
1} Price 13 1-2 cents—liberal discount by the 
quantities. ' 
This day published by GEO. W. LIGHT. 1 Corn- 
hill, and 126 Fultow Steet, New York. ” m 16 
IBLES.-- Quarto and Pocket Bibles, some in rich 
Bindings, tor sale at a low price by 
P JOSEPH DOWE, 
nif 22 Court street. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Kivtatariiiae SATURDAY MORNING, 

AVID REED 

At 19 Water Street. Boston. 

CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:ror. 

TERMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 

or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 

for five copies, sixth copy will be sent giatis. 

13” No subscription discontinued, except at the 
8 of the publisher, until all arranges are 
paid. 

All communigilers as well! as letters of business, 
we to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip Reep, 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. | 
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